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FREUDIANISM AND RELIGION 


JosepH O. CHassELL 
Union Theological Seminary 


To evaluate a movement that is still in its infancy, and not 
yet sure of its own fingers and toes, is a difficult task. It is es- 
pecially hard to be fair to a theory that has suffered as much as 
Freudianism has at the hands of its friends and its enemies. The 
former are too proud, and have nearly succeeded in suffocating its 
merits under ridiculous pretensions and grotesque applications. 
The latter are too jealous, and have invariably adopted the straw- 
dummy scheme of criticism, attributing most fantastic doctrines 
to Freud and then demolishing him with a flourish. 

One thing is certain. The “new psychology,” as it is fondly 
ealled, has created an astonishing stir. “Complex” and “repres- 
sion” have taken their place among the “six most useful words.” 
But whether this popularity points to a mere fad, a passing fancy 
of the herd-mind, or is the recognition of a new and genuine con- 
tribution to our understanding of ourselves, is a question. Freud 
has been called “the Darwin of the human mind,” and “the great- 
est living charlatan.” 

Organized religion has a peculiar interest in the whole prob- 
lem, for psychoanalysis is made the sponsor of revolutionary 
changes in morals and religion, and takes seeming delight in play- 
ing the harlequin with proprieties and beliefs usually esteemed 
most sacred. A well-informed writer in a recent Century regards 
the movement as being “the most serious crisis of the spirit that 
the modern world has met.” 

What, then, shall be our attitude toward this new prophet or 
impostor? Shall we point with pride or view with alarm? 
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Probably we cannot give a categorical answer, but must rely on 
constant discrimination. Psychoanalysis is concerned, as is re- 
ligion, with the cure of souls, and it would seem strange if we 
cannot learn much from it. With an attitude of benevolent skep- 
ticism, therefore, let us turn to its study, asking, first, just what 
this new psychology is; second, how does it stand up under criti- 
cism ; and third, what is the nature of its specific bearing upon re- 
ligion, and what is the validity of its findings thereon ? 


1. Just Wuat 1s Frevpianism ? 


This is the era of nerves. Nervous diseases are becoming our 
most notable ailments, the characteristic fruit of ovr civilization. 
Paranoia and other standard types of mental derangement are like- 
wise on the increase. It is in the new and flourishing field of 
psychopathology, where the attempt is made to explain and cure 
psychological troubles, that the Freudian theories have taken their 
rise. 

Three words summarize the psychological portrait which 
psychoanalysis paints: conflict, suppression, neurosis (using this 
latter term to refer to nervous disorders of various kinds). Native 
impulses, coming into conflict with the conscious self, are sup- 
pressed and seek compensatory expression through various ab- 
normalities—this is Freudianism in a nutshell. 

Natural man is possessed of certain powerful impulses, 
the most important being the sexual, that persist in desiring ex- 
pression. But modern “civilized” society is convinced that an in- 
dulgence of these impulses would be a great menace to its welfare. 
Consequently it imposes upon the individual definite taboos and 
standards of conduct which, when impressed upon him often 
enough and vividly enough, become his conscience. 

But meanwhile the perverse and wayward impulses will not 
behave. The consciousness of the average person is constantly 
pestered by impudent and disreputable wishes. The frankly un- 
controlled man, to be sure, is not greatly worried at this. He lives 
a fairly satisfactory animal life (unless society incarcerates him 
as a “criminal’’), and is seldom afflicted with neuroses. But per- 
sons regarded as most carefully trained have similar desires. Even 
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the most devoted of saints find that in moments when they are 
off guard idle fancies of the forbidden kind will arise—Augustine 
being, perhaps, the most notable example. 

Conscience now steps in and says, Thou shalt not! What 
happens? Either the individual becomes a hypocrite, with a 
double standard of action, or an introvert who strives to satisfy his 
desires through imagination rather than action, flirting with sin, 
and vacillating between ideas of license and the most moralistic of 
resolutions, or—in the cases of particular interest to us—his con- 
science triumphs and the desires are cruelly repressed, and the 
very thought of them is recoiled from with mingled disgust and 
fear. The repressed wishes now reside in the unconscious. They 
are far from passive, however, for they fume and plot in their 
attempt to reach overt expression. 

The psychoanalysts take great delight in a dramatic picturing 
of this process. The mind they liken to a house, with its upper 
rooms and a cellar. The repressed wishes are conscious mental 
entities, almost persons, capable of plotting in the cellar without 
the self’s knowledge. The censor is a personification of conscience, 
and acts as the doorkeeper in this bizarre household, scrutinizing 
the standing in the social register of these wishes, ejecting into the 
cellar those that are not wanted, and slamming the door in the 
face of any that desire re-admittance into the upper chambers. 

Being denied direct access to the center of the stage of con- 
sciousness, the repressed wishes get in through all kinds of dis- 
guises, as clowns and hangers-on. They play tricks with the regular 
characters in the drama; they motivate slips of the tongue, errors 
in writing, all sorts of accidents, etc., resulting from interference 
between the conscious intention and the unconscious wish. For a 
simple example of this type, I quote from Freud :* 


A lady who is known for her energetic disposition relates, “My hus- 
band asked the doctor to what diet he should keep. But the doctor said 
he didn’t need any diet, he should eat and drink whatever J want.” This 
slip of the tongue is quite an unmistakable expression of a consistent 
purpose. 


But we find the unconscious wishes really coming into their own 


‘Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, translated by G. 8. Hall, New 
York, 1920, p. 19. See also Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 
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in the dream-life. Here the censor is asleep. The dream-life 
turns inward. The main processes of the day, those of adjustment 
with the environment, are quiescent, and the left-over impulses 
that were disregarded or uncompleted during the day now become 
active. Chief among them are the repressed wishes, which mo- 
tivate the dreams and thus release their tension in part at least. 
If, however, conscience has really become a vital part of the private 
thought-life—and is not merely a society-mask to be taken off 
whenever possible—the same scruples will operate, and the wishes 
will need to resort to various ruses for disguising their real 
meaning, in order to gain expression without antagonizing 
the censor and destroying sleep. There will be various dis- 
tortions of elements in the dream-plot—elaboration, mis- 
placement, inversion, substitution—and, most important and 
instructive of all, there will be dream-symbolism. This strange 
language of symbolism, in which the disguised wishes cloak them- 
selves, Freud feels he understands in part at least, and offers us a 
working dictionary :? 

The number of things that find symbolic representation in the dream 
is not great—the human body as a whole, parents, children, brothers 
and sisters, birth, death, nakedness, and a few others. The only typical, 
that is, regular representation of the human person as a whole is in the 
form of a house. . . . It vccurs in dreams that a person, now lustful, now 
frightened, climbs down the fronts of houses. Those with entirely smooth 
walls are men; but those which are provided with projections and bal- 
conies to which one can hold on, are women. Parents appear in the 
dream as king and queen, or other persons highly respected. The dream 
in this instance is very pious. It treats children, and brothers and sisters, 
less tenderly; they are symbolized as little animals or vermin. Birth is 
almost regularly represented by some reference to water; either one 
plunges into the water or climbs out of it, or rescues some one from 
the water, or is himself rescued from it, that is, there is a mother-relation 
to the person. Death is replaced in the dream by taking a journey, riding 


in a train; being dead, by various darksome, timid suggestions ; nakedness, 
by clothes and uniforms. 


The objects of sex are symbolized in much greater multiplicity 
and need no further exposition here. Dream-interpretation has 
been a great field for Freudian prospectors,’ and from it they have 


2 Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, p. 126. 
*The monumental work in this field is Freud's Interpretation of Dreams, translated by A. A. 
Brill, New York, 1913. 
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mined a wealth of ore—heavy-bearing mineral or fool’s gold, rep- 
resenting great depths of scientific penetration or the height of 
the ridiculous, depending upon the reader’s attitude. 

Up to the present we have been dealing with irrational mental 
phenomena common both to persons considered normal and to 
neurotics who need special treatment. This is no accident. Freud 
believes that the theories he has evolved in treating abnormal cases 
give the key to most processes of normal psychology. We all 
suffer from conflict, suppression, the formation of complexes and 
compromise-formations. The distinction between the normal and 
the abnormal is purely one of degree—if we are to define the 
“normal” person as being one able to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment and “carry on” with satisfactory results, we must, most 
of us, be classified as a little “off.” 

Psychoanalysis has taken as its peculiar field the treatment 
of certain more abnormal types, however, and our outline of its 
method of interpretation would be incomplete without a descrip- 
tion of the more characteristic of these neuroses, and the theory of 
their causation (etiology). There are cases in which the world 
of fantasy and symbolism has become all-engrossing, taking the 
place to a large extent of the appreciation of reality as such—per- 
sons who live, part of the time at least, as though in a dream.‘ 
This is the hysteria type. Then there are the closely associated 
compulsion neuroses, in which “the patient is occupied by thoughts 
that in reality do not interest him, is moved by impulses that 
appear alien to him, and is impelled to actions which afford him 
no pleasure, but the performance of which he cannot resist.’”’® 

In order to understand the form which these compromise 
formations take we must become acquainted with the Freudian 
theory of sexual development, and the ideas of fixation and re 
gression. 

Contrary to the common opinion that the sex-instinct becomes 
active first in adolescence, Freud holds that it is operative from 
the earliest years of life. In babyhood auto-eroticism is the type 
—the baby’s sexual desire, or libido, is fixed upon himself (nar 


‘Insanity has been well described as “a dream from which one does not awaken,” 
t Freud, 4 General [ntroduction, p. 222, 
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cistic). In childhood the libido should be transferred to some 
other persons, most usually the parent of the opposite sex (in- 
cestuous). Then, prior to puberty, it will presumably be fixed in a 
more or less specific way upon one or several members of the same 
sex (homosexual). Finally it should rest upon someone of the 
opposite sex, with reproduction as the object. 

Unfortunately, this normal progression is easily blocked. 
Arrest of development may follow, with the libido becoming fixated, 
in part or whole, upon some one set of sexual objects. This fixation 
may be due either to some organic defect, or to a nervous-emo- 
tional shock that causes the formation of nearly unbreakable emo- 
tional bonds or memories. Furthermore, if the libido should at- 
tain to the final stage in natural development and then, being re- 
pressed, find satisfaction denied to it, it will fall back upon the 
old habits and reassert itself at one of the earlier levels. This is 
regression. Monks and nuns, with their devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin and the Christ, respectively, often afford most interesting 
illustrations of both these processes of regression and fixation. 

Many persons, thus, are likely to find their behavior strangely 
influenced by certain of these emotional complexes,* the most 
prominent being the Oedipus complex (libido of boy directed to- 
ward his mother), the Electra complex (libido of girl directed 
toward her father), and sundry homosexual and traumatic (nervous 
shock) complexes. If now the self finds sufficient satisfaction in 
these arrested forms of libido-expression, the individual becomes 
more or less of a sex-pervert, a not uncommon happening.” In a 
multitude, however, a continuous warfare between the self and 
these complexes is waged, a neurosis develops, and the various 
symptoms of the compromise-formations appear. 

This completes our sketch of the causation of neuroses, ac- 
cording to the Freudian theory. Let us now turn our attention to 


*The term “complex,” as employed in psychoanalysis, refers particularly to libido-fixations 
that have been repressed and so resist rational treatment. In its present-day popular usage it 
refers primarily to a set of ideas and responses welded together into an irrational whole, and pos- 
sessed of strong emotional quality, that is, the well-known “logic-tight compartment.” Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to note that if you have it, it’s a conviction; if the other person has it, 
it’s a complex. 

7 Boy society is not at all sympathetic with such of its members as show these tendencies 
(although their condition is often remediable) and taunts them with being “sissies,” “mother's 
darlings,” “tied to their mother’s apron strings.” 
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the technique which psychoanalysis has evolved in the attempt 
to remedy these unfortunate conditions. 

First of all it attempts, in each particular case, to locate the 
difficulty. Slips of the tongue, errors, accidents, and all such ir- 
regular behavior are carefully studied in the hope of uncovering 
the interference which caused them. Dreams are recorded and 
examined with the greatest vigilance, and the practiced analyst 
translates their deceitful symbolism as best he may. The method 
of “free-association” is relied upon throughout. 

We tell the patient that without further reflection he should put him- 
self into a condition of calm self-observation, and that he must then com- 
municate whatever results this introspection gives him—feelings, thoughts, 
reminiscences, in the order in which they appear to his mind. At the 
same time we warn him expressly against yielding to any motive which 
would induce him to choose or exclude any of his thoughts as they arise, 
in whatever way the motive may be couched and however it may excuse 
him from telling us the thought: “that is too unpleasant,” or “too indis- 


creet” for him to tell; or “it is too unimportant,” or “it does not belong 
here,” “it is nonsensical.’" 


For many psychoanalysts the “word-test” has greatly facilitated 


diagnosis. A list of words is made up, among which are some that 
seem likely to be associated with suspected complexes. These 
are then read to the patient, who is instructed to respond to each 
one with the first word that comes into his head. A stop-watch is 
used to measure the time required for a response. Some of the 
responses may be very odd, or much delayed in coming. 


One of my patients blocked on the word “long.” Instead of saying 
“short” or “pencil” or “road” or “day” or any other word which might 
naturally be associated with “long,” she laughed and said that no word 
would come. Finally an emotional memory came to light. It seems 
that this woman had been courted by a man whom she unconsciously 
loved, but whom she had “turned down” because she was ambitious for 
a career. After the man had moved to another town, my patient heard 
that he was engaged to another girl. She then realized that she loved 
him and began to long for him with her whole heart. The meaningful 
word “long” thus led us to one of the emotional memories for which we 
are seeking.’ 

* Freud, A General Introduction, p. 249. 

* Josephine A. Jackson and Helen M. Salisbury, Outwitting Our Nerves, a Primer of Psycho- 
therapy, New York, 1921, p. 198. This book, by the way, can be recommended to the average 
minister as containing a popular and yet accurate account of psychoanalysis, in addition to much 
practical material on general mental hygiene. 
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These complexes naturally resist analysis. It is necessary for 
the physician to break down the barriers to speaking forth inti- 
macies of which the patient is usually genuinely ashamed, and 
the existence of which he probably does not admit even to himself. 
A state of rapport favorable to a complete confession is estab- 
lished by having the patient read literature that shows his com- 
plaint to be a common affair and no personal reproach to himself 
(as Checkhov says, “Everyone has something to hide”); by en- 
couraging him to expect a complete cure, with consequent escape 
from his present unbearable state of existence; by establishing 
confidence in the physician’s powers, through his prestige, com- 
manding presence, etc. During this process it is quite likely that 
the libido of the patient may become detached from its fixation 
and transferred to the physician. This fact of transference 
(which is likewise a not uncommon occurrence in the experience 
of the pastor) naturally complicates the situation, and is a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of unscrupulous practitioners, although 
it is of great value in forwarding treatment. 

If the analysis has proceeded successfully, the patient will in 
due time become certain that he is now aware of his difficulty. 
The first step in its removal has already been taken. The mere 
sharing of the secret with the doctor gives great relief, and means 
also a fundamentally social judgment upon it. It is brought into 
consciousness and becomes the subject of calm reflection, instead 
of studied inattention. The repressed wish is at last in a position 
to claim honest treatment. What the proper solution should be, 
the physician leads the patient to study, and makes frequent sug- 
gestions toward that end. The remedy may be the direct satis- 
faction of the wish—resulting sometimes in an almost total dis- 
regard of the current moral code. Or, in other cases, it may be 
possible to see in a calm and rational manner that the wish is not 
so important after all, that it is a mole-hill made into a mountain 
by repression and avoidance, and that it is very mean when com- 
pared to the life choices by which one is living. This being true, 
it may be possible to dismiss the wish from all further considera- 
tion. 

Sublimation is, of course, the method par excellence. By it 
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is meant the expressing of the irrepressible libido through socialized 
channels—as in the case of the unmarried maid who lavishes her 
affection upon school children, or goes into philanthropic work. 
According to Freud’s experience, however, it seems that “most 
people possess the capacity for sublimation only to a very slight 
degree.” If neurotic complications are to be avoided, considerable 
more attention must be devoted to these impulses, primarily the 
sexual, and perhaps a different organization of life, permitting 
them freer scope, will be necessitated. 

A popular misconception should be removed at this point. It 
has often been supposed that the solution which psychoanalysis 
offers is found in the command to “follow nature,” involving, it is 
supposed, the indulgence of all impulses as rapidly as they make 
themselves felt. “The evils of the world are due to self-control,” 
said the school-girl expositor of Freud. But a return to primitive 
animality is by no means the aim of the leaders. As Freud so 
aptly remarks, he would not spend three years in arduously un- 
covering complexes and breaking down psychic resistances if the 
mere prescription of sexual license were the end. No. The 
whole personality must be cast upon a new plan, the wayward im- 
pulses being fairly treated, and integrated, reeducated and sub- 
limated, into a harmonious whole. Even Professor Holt,’ the 
most radical philosophical expounder of Freudianism, in setting 
forth his principle of ethics, namely, to find such a mode of satis- 
fying any wish that all other wishes may also be satisfied—takes 
care to point out that in actual practice this must involve great 
modifications in, and indeed the virtual transformation of many 
wishes. 

On the other hand, an observation of far-reaching importance 
is here in order. Psychoanalysis brings into clear relief the 
fundamental failure of the current method of character-formation, 
in which certain social taboos are imposed upon the individual, 
and his natural impulses, instead of being integrated, are re- 
pressed. The inevitable result is sin, hypocrisy, or neurosis (or 
a combination of the three). The remedy for the whole trouble 
seems to lie neither in blind obedience to immediate impulses, 
"WE. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish, New York, 1915. 
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nor in blind obedience to the voice of a taboo-made conscience. It 
is to be found, rather, in the development of the ability to meet 
new situations in the light both of one’s own make-up and of the 
social standards. The kinship between this view and the modern 
theories of education and religious education, sponsored by Pro- 
fessors Dewey and Coe"! respectively, is apparent. 


2. CriricisMs or THE Freupian Psycno.iocy 


That a science of such recent standing needs criticism goes 
without saying. Indeed, without a large amount of careful and 
constructive criticism there is real danger that it will become a 
system of dogmatics, totally worthless from the standpoint of 
objective science. Where, then, shall we direct our attack ? 

1. The most obvious point of attack, and the one most fre- 
quently adopted, is that Freudianism greatly overemphasizes the 
sex-factor. In fairness to Freud it should be recognized, first, 
that he uses the term “sex” to refer not only to the processes di- 
rected toward reproduction, but also to the activities of the sex- 
perverts who renounce the biological aim of sex and seek pleasure 
as its own goal, and to the unmatured sex-interests of children. 
Second, it should be recognized that Freud does not hold to the 
“sexual interpretation of life,” as many have supposed. He merely 
finds it to be the paramount factor in the causation of neuroses, 
so that it may well be that the reason for their being neuroses is 
precisely because of some exaggeration of sex. It is interesting 
that even Knight Dunlap, a most unsympathetic critic of psycho- 
analysis, yet acknowledges that “A very frequent feature in the 
history of the male neurotic is irregular sex experience commenc- 
ing often at a very early age.”** 

Theoretically there seems to be no reason why neuroses might 
not arise from the inhibition of any of the emotional dispositions 
under the control of the autonomic nervous system—fear, hunger, 
anger, or sex. But we are “faced with a condition, not a theory.” 
E. J. Kempf, who gives a theory of the etiology of neuroses that 
would allow for causation by various emotions—the theory, namely, 


4 See especially G. A. Coe, A Social Theory of Religious Education, New Y ork, 1917, chapter 14. 
8 Mysticism, Freudianism, and Scientific Psychology, St. Louis, 1920, p. 109. 
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that any simple instinct-emotion once aroused will tend to satis- 
faction and, if inhibited, will result in conflict, ete.—Kempf yet 
finds in actual practice that sex cravings are invariably at the root, 
and attributes this to the fact that they are the only ones tabooed 
in modern society.'* 

W. H. R. Rivers,’* on the other hand, having had a wide 
experience with the so-called “shell-shock” cases in the war, be- 
lieves that the constantly aroused fear-response coming into con- 
flict with a sense of loyalty, honor, and discipline gives the clue to 
the breakdowns. Freud, however, believes that further analysis 
will reveal a libido basis for fear—neurotic fear, at least. This 
whole question of the place of sex awaits, therefore, further clinical 
experience for its solution. 

2. One of the greatest obstacles to such further research, 
and in fact the thing which most imperils the scientific develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis, lies in the great room for selective in- 
terpretation and arbitrary inference allowed by its methods of 
analysis (free-association, interpretation of dreams, and the like). 
All the analyst would have to do, it would seem, would be to control 
the direction of the associations, and he might soon uncover an as- 
tonishing sex-complex. The patient might be in the midst of free- 
association and suddenly come upon a memory of the sort he had 
been brought up not to repeat—any patient would surely do this, 
sooner or later. Then the analyst would prick up his ears with re- 
newed interest. “Ha,” he would ery, “we are now on the scent. 
Go ahead and speak ; keep back nothing.” In the meantime many 
other possible causes of the illness might have slipped by unnoticed. 

The mere fact that a “cure” is effected does not, of course, 
prove the scientific accuracy of the “remedy.” Mere suggestion 
may be the all important factor. Rénon of Nancy, after studying 
the effect of suggestion upon such a difficult disease as pulmonary 
tuberculosis, is now able to compute beforehand the extent of ef- 
fect that any new “remedy” will exert. It does not have to possess 
medicinal value. All that is necessary is that the physician should 
convey an enthusiastic sense of confidence in its power. Similarly 


® Psychopathology, St. Louis, 1921, p. 714. 
“4 Instinct and the Unconscious, London, 1920. 
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with psychoanalysis—it may be that its effect is in large measure 
due to popular credulity, to the healthy absorption in new, stimu- 
‘lating, and unconventional ideas that the introspective neurotic 
gains from it, to the sense of self-assertion in doing something new 
and daring, and to the increased self-esteem through having re- 
ceived the patient attentions of the physician. If so, it can be 
classified along with Christian Science, New Thought, and other 
cults, the undoubted therapeutic value of which is due, not to 
the correctness of their diagnoses and doctrines, but simply to the 
fact that the patient believes. : 

Freud, himself, disagrees that there is much danger from the 
angle of arbitrary inference and false suggestion. “Anyone who 
has himself performed a psychoanalysis has been able to convince 
himself innumerable times that it is impossible to suggest any- 
thing to the patient”—not even a decidedly false diagnosis. How- 
ever this may be from a therapeutic standpoint, the myriad in- 
stances of self-deception with which we are all familiar, and the 
infinite capacities of human gullibility, lead us to demand, for 
scientific purposes at least, a method that provides for real check- 
ing and verification. 

3. The doctrine of the unconscious has been claimed by some 
psychoanalysts (Rank and Sachs) to be “the foundation on which 
the whole of psychoanalysis rests.” If so the science is probably 
doomed to a great fall, for this is shifting sand. The doctrine of 
the unconscious, although a pure hypothesis, is proving to be too 
deceptive and inviting a conception. The idea of wishes as per- 
sistent entities plotting and disguising themselves in a cellar of 
unconsciousness leads easily to the grotesque elaborations that give 
ground to the taunt that Freudianism is not a psychology but a 
mythology. 

Here, again, Freud is more sane than his followers. He 
feels that the concept is more useful than accurate—that the “un- 
conscious” may be merely a cover-name for the processes not yet 
understood. “The structure of psychoanalytic thought is really only 
a superstructure which at some future time must be placed upon its 
organic foundation, but what this is we do not know as yet.”’?® 

® A General Introduction, p. 337. 
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This is, I think, an excess of humility. Research work, es- 
pecially upon the autonomic nervous system and the glands of in- 
ternal secretion,’® reveals possible hypotheses that account for the 
Freudian findings, without resort to a mythical unconscious, and 
provides clues to further research. The basis for a theory may 
be sketched as follows: 

The fundamental drives of life are certain organic responses 
or disturbances—intra-visceral pressures, due to the action of the 
endocrine glands (usually in response to external stimuli). These 
are the simple instinct-emotions. The central nervous system has 
been evolved as the means by which these primitive animal re- 
sponses are integrated and further particularized. It is a sort of 
sounding-board or telephone-exchange. The process of becoming 
conscious is the process of forming bonds between these responses 
and segments of the central nervous system, so that the vague or- 
ganic feelings, unsure of their own direction and meaning, may 
gain clear definition by refefence to the other elements of the 
personality. If, now, certain instinct responses are aroused and 
strive toward overt expression, while at the same time their appear- 
ance in consciousness is recoiled from because of fear or disgust 
—then disintegration of the personality, conflict, and so on, will 
most naturally follow. 

Under this type of a theory the term “libido” will be found 
less misleading than the term “wish,” since “libido” may refer to 
an organic drive or instability which may or may not have specific 
conscious direction and meaning, but is most likely to be a mere 
unanalyzed longing or craving. “Wish,” on the other hand, im- 
plies that the craving has specific meaning—which is just what 
the Freudian wish has not, being capable, it is said, of satisfaction 
through various disguises and compromises. 

4. Our criticism would be incomplete without a word on sym- 
bolism. This part of the Freudian theory has been ridiculed more 
than any other. It is said to be an invention of pure fancy, what- 
ever fraction of truth it possesses being due to the simple principle 
of association of ideas. But I believe that another process has been 


* For a somewhat fanciful account of these findings, see Louis Berman, The Glands Regulating 
Personality, New Y ork, 1921. 
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discovered, which may prove to be one of the most significant 
contributions of psychoanalysis to psychological research, since it 
may throw light upon some of.the most primitive traits of mind, 
particularly that of einfiihlung. 

The way in which an organic pressure, denied free access to 
consciousness, makes its entrance under the cover of symboliza- 
tion, may be likened to that by which we recall a name. We can 
remember the general pattern of the name—perhaps the number 
of syllables and the rhythm—but we can’t quite recall its whole- 
ness. There is a marked sense of unpleasantness, uneasiness, and 
irritation at every substitute name that pops up, till finally the 
right one comes, If one of the wrong names that suggested them- 
selves had been sufficiently satisfying, we would have taken it as 
correct. In the symbolization of the libido the reverse process 
occurs. First the true wish appears, but as this is the unpleasant 
form repulsive to conscience, there is uneasiness and a renewed 
casting about until it appears in symbolic form and the harmony 
of consciousness is restored, for the time being at least. All this 
may take place, very likely, in subattentive consciousness. 

The sort of symbols that appear are no doubt dependent upon 
chance associations of the day, or, still more likely, upon those 
formed in early childhood when stronger impressions are made. 
But certain material of common experience may also be utilized. 
Just what sort of material, it would be hard to say, but the essen- 
tial thing seems that the material used must give the same sort of 
satisfying feeling. Primitive mind (and the less conscious parts 
of all our minds) seems to be more concerned with activities as a 
whole than with particular elements. It thinks with its muscles, 
not with its discriminations. Sympathetic magic—in which it is 
believed that the doing of an act similar to the event desired will 
somehow bring about that event—shows this whole tendency. Asa 
most pertinent example, note among the Borneo tribes the careful 
avoidance, while a woman is with child, of reaching into holes or 
crevices to pull out objects—lest premature delivery be inadver- 
tently brought on. 

Freud’s attempt to give rather specific meanings to symbols 
and symptomatic acts, attributing them to the conscious plotting 
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of unconscious wishes, is undoubtedly the over-doing of a perfectly 
good “hunch.” It is the general pattern or tendency of the com- 
pulsion or dream-formation that should interest us. 


8. Tue Frevpian INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


The general position of Freudianism being now before us, 
we are ready to examine its interpretation of religion. 

A. Psychoanalysts are wont to classify religion, in many of 
its forms at least, among the psychoneurotic delusions. A great 
religious faith is simply a mass of superstition, mythology, and 
symbolism that has succeeded in giving some sort of satisfaction 
and comfort to the persistent longings of generation after genera- 
tion of mankind. Christianity is déscribed as “the great introver- 
sion,” a “vested illusion” of the first water. As such, it pro- 
vides a world of imagination into which the puzzled soul may 
escape, perhaps permanently. But it makes no real attempt to 
solve the problems of life, being instead a pernicious dodging of 
the whole issue. 

The motivation of religion falls an easy prey to the 
Freudian. That the sex-factor is prominent, and frequently pri- 
mary, goes without saying. Reference has already been made to 
the indisputable cases of many monks and nuns, and to Augustine, 
the libertine who found his haven of peace and rest by transferring 
his powerful libido to his Lord. The Christian mythology, formed 
by gradual accretion from the popular religions of the Mediter- 
ranean—mystery cults of an age characterized by a general “failure 
of nerve”—such writings as the book of Revelation, and the Chris- 
tian symbols—all yield rich fruit to the analyst. Take the con- 
ception of God-as-Father, for example. Here is a plain case of 
fixation of libido. In Christianity, according to Jung, “The re- 
gressive reanimation of the father-and-mother imago is organized 
into a system. . . . Thus man can remain a child for all time and 
satisfy his incest wish all unawares.””** The meaning of the state- 
ment that “God is love” is clearly seen, and the personal experi- 
ence of such a God is merely another case of the projection of emo- 
tional impulses (that is, the libido) as a means of obtaining psychic 
~~ BC. G. Jung, Paychology of the Unconscious, New York, 1916, pp. 61, 99. 
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relief—a process characteristic alike of the primitive mind and of 
neurotics, especially paranoics.** 

Jesus, too, is made the subject of psychoanalytic study.’ 
His devotion to his “Heavenly Father” already present in early 
youth, according to the account of his visit to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, shows simply an arrest of sex-development, further mirrored 
in the fact that he did not marry. 

In psychoanalytic practice we have noted that the libido of 
the patient sooner or later in the course of the treatment becomes 
transferred to the physician, and that this phenomenon is utilized 
as a means of suggestion and sublimation. In evangelicalism pre- 
cisely the same technique is used. The sinner is told to look to 
Christ, to cast his burdens upon the Lord; and the theory of the 
atonement has grown up to explain the efficacy of this simple 
“transference.” It is to be noted, however, that whereas in psycho- 
analytic procedure the physician-fixation is used as a tool for the 
sublimating of libido into socially useful activities, in evangelical- 
ism the Christ-fixation has been considered as the end in itself, 
and a man is said to be “saved” when he believes in the divinity of 
Jesus, the “power of the blood,” ete. 

B. To criticize these observations upon religion is difficult—- 
there is so much of truth in them. Undoubtedly religion has fre- 
quently been regarded as a way of escape—a means of meeting 
reality by avoiding it, by stepping out into an artificial dream- 
world, with “mansions of rest” and “glory for me.” Current pre- 
millenarianism is, of course, an outstanding example, but with it 
must algo be classed our conventional doctrine of immortality, and 
indeed the greater share of our Sunday-school teaching and our 
services of worship, so “divorced from reality.” In such forms re- 
ligion has had, without doubt, an immediate alleviating effect of 
the same sort as that offered by alcohol or the mirage in the desert, 
but one may well question whether it has any more permanent 
value than the other neurotic shifts of delusion. 

On the other hand, it would be uncharitable not to point out 
that just as Freud refuses to dislodge the delusions of certain of 


% Freud, Totem and Taboo, translated by A. A. Brill, New York, 1918, p. 152. 
»™G. 8. Hall, Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, Garden City, N. Y., 1917. 
Georges Berguer, Quelques Traits de la Vie de Jésus, Paris, Atar, 1920. 
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his patients who, afflicted with incurable suffering and irremediable 
hardship, would in no wise be benefited by the shock of reality, 
so we should not decry the formation of such “compensatory- 
mechanisms” as are afforded by this type of religion, if we have 
nothing better to substitute for them. Kempf, indeed, would find 
a considerable place for such religion, esteeming it 

Man’s supreme method of sublimating the repressions of infancy and 
childhood and gratifying the unfulfilled desires of maturity and old age, 
through the use of sacred rituals and fancies without which the autonomic 


apparatus would become depressed and might even fall back to a lower 
primitive level.” 


When religious exercises become a means, not of dodging 
reality, but of understanding it better and gathering up one’s 
resources to meet it—then even the most hardened of psycho- 
analysts must cry “Hallelujah!” A retirement into the recreative 
world of imagination or into a worshipful state favorable to re- 
flective thinking, can no more be condemned than can sleep, or en- 
joyment of the arts. The test of social consequences (in the New 
Testament phrase, “By their fruits ye shall know them”) is the 
only one that can be applied. Does such a religion contribute to 
the richer and more abundant life? Then let us have it! 

An observation of tremendous importance should here be 
made: the religion that Jesus taught, was not a set of emotionally 
satisfying beliefs but a way of life, a most radical and revolutionary 
reconstruction of the individual’s whole sphere of social relations ; 
not a method of giving the slip to the real world, but of transform- 
ing it. 

Summarizing this discussion, it is obvious that there is 
nothing wrong with the use of imagination; only when delusion 
results is it dangerous. But right here lies the distinction: neu- 
rotic folk take the world of imagination as being the real world; 
religious folk may, and should, take it as the anticipation of what 
the real world may become, a summons to build the kind of a 
world in which we have faith. That such a religion, retaining the 
essence of Christianity and yet resting more and more upon real 
understanding rather than mere belief, may be developed, is the 


® Paychopathology, p. 72. 
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hope, not only of professional students of religion, but of the best 
of the psychoanalysts themselves. I quote from Jung:** 


It is thinkable that instead of doing good to our fellow-men, for “the 
love of Christ,” we do it from the knowledge that humanity, even as our- 
selves, could not exist if, among the herd, the one could not sacrifice him- 
self for the other. This would be the course of moral autonomy, of perfect 
freedom, when man could without compulsion wish that which he must 
do, and this from knowledge, without delusion through belief in the re- 
ligious symbols.” 


The study of psychoanalysis calls the religious worker, there- 
fore, to some careful reconsiderations. What is the conception of 
religion that he is espousing—is it of the unworthy “escape” 
variety, or does it help his clients to perform a positive function 
in the world’s work? What methods of education is he relying 
upon—are they of the imposition, “Thou shalt not” brand, entail- 
ing a train of morbid introspection and neuroses of various types 
and degrees; or do they provoke that moral autonomy which is the 
real key to freedom and happiness? These are vital problems. 

As to whether the ordinary minister should attempt to prac- 
tice psychoanalysis—that is another question, beyond the scope 
of this paper. Some few have tried it,** with varying success. 
The perils and the values of the confessional are, nearly all of them, 
present. The psychoanalytic method itself is rather too slow and 
complicated for the already overworked minister. That a careful 
training in the science of mental hygiene is of first importance to 
those who profess to be interested in the eure of souls, goes without 
saying, but for the most, I suppose, it is impracticable. 


% Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 262. 

"With regard to the sex element in religion, little further need be said. That it is a prom- 
inent factor in abnormal cases seems probable, but that it is more than one of a complex of 
sources for ordinary religion not even Freud would claim (Totem and Taboo, p. 165). Students 
of the history of religion have long realized the importance of phallic symbols and fertility rites 
in primitive religion, and psychologists now see that Christianity is strongly rooted in the sex in- 
stinct and the parenta instinct (which may possibly be a genetic outgrowth from sex). But the 
term “sex” has in common speech a fairly well recognized and limited meaning, and to assume 
that a normal person’s love for his parents is a species of sex-desire simply means that a valuable 
distinction has been lost. Similarly, to say that the precept, “Bear ye one another's burdens,” 
represents the fulfillment of an incestuous wish, merely takes the sting out of the word “inces- 
tucus,” and makes it the equivalent of “brotherly love.” Christian love is distinguished from 
narrow sex-desire precisely by its social, cooperative nature. (For a succinct discussion of this 
whole problem of the relation of sex to religion, see G. A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion, 
Chicago, 1916, p. 92.) 

*Cf. the work of Oskar Pfister, pastor and seminary teacher at Zurich. See especially his 
The Psychoanalytic Method, translated by U. R. Payne, New York, 1917; and his Au View Beangile 
par un Chemin Nouveau, Berne: Bircher, 1920. 
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MR. WELLS’ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Pau. Hutcuinson 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


No more arresting voice sounds through the English-speaking 
world just now than that of H. G. Wells. A theoretical socialist, 
he holds the ear of all concerned with the economic and social 
problems of the time. A disciple of science, he is hailed by the 
scientist as his most regarded popular interpreter. A master of 
style and a fashioner of tales, he easily holds a place among the 
“best sellers.” No other man commands quite his audience. 

Since 1916 (when Mr. Britling appeared) Mr. Wells has 
shown an awakening sense of the need for God in human affairs 
and the part that religion must play in the making of a better 
world. But it is disquieting to realize that, so far, this spiritual 
stirring has failed to produce any desire for alliance with any of 
the forms of organized Christianity. 

The appearance of the Outline of History emphasizes this 
fact. Mr. Wells started writing that book entirely outside what 
one of our modern movements would call the “constituency” of 
the church ; he ended the book apparently as far outside. Yet it is 
the most powerfully religious book that has appeared in English 
in a long, long time. When one seeks to measure just how long, 
it is doubtful if he can stop this side of Bunyan’s allegory. 

And this, in a way, is what Mr. Wells’ book is. He calls 
it an Outline of History, but it is really a story of Man, the great 
Pilgrim, on his eternal quest. And the quest, in all these two 
heavy volumes that start with the cooling bit of planet flung off 
from the sun and end with man “stretching out his hands to the 
stars,” is conceived as spiritual. 


What all these world religions declare by inspiration and insight, 
history as it grows clearer and science as its range extends display, as a 
reasonable and demonstrable fact, that men form one universal brother- 
hood, that they spring from one common origin, that their individual 
lives, their nations and races, interbreed and blend and go on to merge 
again at last in one common human destiny upon this little planet amid 
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the stars. And the psychologist can now stand beside the preacher and 
assure us that there is no reasoned peace of heart, no balance and no 
safety in the soul, until a man in losing his life has found it, and has 
schooled and disciplined his interests and will beyond greeds, rivalries, 
fears, instincts, and narrow affections. The history of our race and per- 
sonal religious experience run so closely parallel as to seem to a modern 
observer almost the same thing; both tell of a being at first scattered and 
blind and utterly confused, feeling its way slowly to the serenity and 
salvation of an ordered and coherent purpose. That, in the simplest, is 
the outline of history; whether one have a religious purpose or disavow 
a religious purpose altogether, the lines of the outline remain the same. 


It is not my intention to offer here a review of Mr. Wells’ 
Outline. But, as one primarily interested in securing a recog- 
nition of the spiritual basis of life, speaking to others with like in- 
terest, it seems of value to draw attention to this pilgrimage as 
Mr. Wells has described it. 

The beginning, with its account of the nebular hypothesis 
and the record of the rocks, gives the key to the time-scale upon 
which Mr. Wells is insistent that the whole shall be regarded. 
Whether the Azoic Age began 800 million or only 80 million years 
ago he is not sure (he rather inclines to the larger figure), but, aided 
by charts, he continually reminds his readers that they must not 
forget that all the striving, the advance, the failure, the attainment 
that has come in what we know as recorded history is but a fleet- 
ing moment in the total history of the pilgrimage. “Half the du- 
ration of human civilization and the keys to all its chief institu- 
tions are to be found before Sargon I,” he cries. One is reminded 
of an analogy by Professor Fleming: “Crowd these 300,000 years 
(an estimate of the age of certain eolithic remains) down into the 
time between twelve o’clock last night and twelve o’clock this noon. 
And on that reduced scale it was only about twenty minutes to 
twelve to-day that our Aryan ancestors were separating, some to 
go down into India, some to the West. Only fifteen minutes ago 
the Vedas were written. Six minutes ago Buddha, Zoroaster, and 
Confucius lived, while the coming of Christ was only five minutes 
ago. The discovery of the sea routes about Cape Horn and Good 
Hope took place in the last minute, while all of modern missions 
has filled but fifteen seconds of this reduced cosmic time” (Marks 
of a@ World Christian, p. 35). It is the insistence upon such a per- 
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spective as this that makes Mr. Wells optimistic as to the final 
outcome of the pilgrimage, and in these days, when widespread re- 
action is seducing many to accept catastrophic views of human 
destiny, it supplies a needed spiritual tonic to read a book that 
thus holds steadily to the long view. 

The pilgrimage begins in fear. Other students of the origins 
of religion may have adduced other causes, but Mr. Wells, as a 
psychologist, goes straight back to terror. 


Primordial man, before he could talk, . . . feared the dark, no doubt, 
and thunderstorms and big animals and queer things and whatever he 
dreamt about, and no doubt he did things to propitiate what he feared 
or to change his luck and please the imaginary powers in rock and beast 
and river....No doubt he had a certain amount of what is called 
fetishism in his life; he did things we should now think unreasonable to 
produce desired ends, for that is all fetishism amounts to; it is only in- 
correct science based on guess-work or false analogy, and entirely different 
in its nature from religion. 


Then comes the fear of the Old Man of the tribe, demanding 
propitiation and a strict observance of tabu, if the other members 
are not to be snuffed out by that terrible Old Man’s wrath. Even 
after death, “being still a terror to his own little tribe, it was easy 
to go on hoping that he would be a terror to other and hostile 
people.” And so to the tribal god. 

As time goes on speech develops; industry; the first concep- 
tions of the requirements of community life. 

“Self-suppression is beginning for men. Man has entered 
upon the long and tortuous and difficult path toward a life for the 
common good, with all its sacrifice of personal impulse, which he 
is still treading to-day.” 

It is out of this growing community life that what can truly 
be regarded as religion comes. 

“Religion is something that has grown up with and through 
human association, and God has been and is still being discovered 
by man.” 

But it is hard to shake off the sinister impression of 
the religion that the Pilgrim knew in those Neolithic days, ten 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. 

Away beyond the dawn of bistory, 3,000 or 4,000 years ago, one thinks 
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of the Wiltshire uplands in the twilight of a midsummer day’s morning. 
The torches pale in the growing light. One has a dim apprehension of a 
procession through the avenue of stone, of priests, perhaps fantastically 
dressed with skins and horns and horrible painted masks—not the robed 
and bearded dignitaries our artists represent the Druids to have been— 
of chiefs in skins adorned with necklaces of teeth and bearing spears and 
axes, their great heads of hair held up with pins of bone, of women in 
skins or flaxen robes, of a great peering crowd of shock-headed men and 
naked children. They have assembled from many distant places; the 
ground between the avenues and Silbury Hill is dotted with their encamp- 
ments: A certain festive cheerfulness prevails. And amid the throng 
march the appointed human victims, submissive, helpless, staring toward 
the distant smoking altar at which they are to die—that the harvests may 
be good and the tribe increase. . . . To that had life progressed 3,000 or 
4,000 years ago from its starting-place in the slime of the tidal beaches. 


Millions of years to that; three or four thousand years to the 
present. Verily, the Pilgrim strides ahead with increasing speed! 

It is impossible in the compass of a single article to follow 
the windings of the pilgrimage as Mr. Wells marks them out. 
Certain it is that he is much more interested in the fortunes of the 
Pilgrim than of the various kings and warriors who now begin to 
lift their heads above the margin of history. The increase of 
human knowledge is to him a thing supremely worth reporting, 
and inspires him to such an outburst as this: 

It is a thin streak of intellectual growth we trace in history, at first 
in a world of tumultuous ignorance and forgetfulness; it is like a mere 
line of light coming through the chink of an opening door into a darkened 
room; but slowly it widens, it grows. At last came a time in the history 
of Europe when the door, at the push of the printer, began to open more 
rapidly. Knowledge flared up, and as it flared it ceased to be the privilege 
of a favored minority. For us now that door swings wider, and the light 
behind grows brighter. Misty it is still, glowing through clouds of dust 


and reek. The door is not half open; the light is but a light new lit. Our 
world to-day is only in the beginning of knowledge. 


In his accounts of the growth of religious and political in- 
stitutions Mr. Wells is particularly good, and the drama which 
he writes of the struggle between king and priest for power is re- 
markably vivid. As one would expect, it is impossible for him to 
evince much sympathy for the esoteric or ritualistic elements in 
the method by which the priest sought to maintain his authority, 
but with this goes a fairness in perception of the actual contribu- 
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tion to the Pilgrim’s welfare made by the priest that deserves recog- 
nition. 

There is a curious disposition among many modern writers to depre- 
cate priesthoods and to speak of priests as though they had always been 
impostors and tricksters, preying upon the simplicity of mankind. But, 
indeed, for long they were the only writing class, the only reading public, 
the only learned, and the only thinkers; they were all the professional 
classes of the time. . . . Outside the temples the world was still a world 
of blankly illiterate and unspeculative human beings, living from day 
to day entirely for themselves. Moreover, there is little evidence that 
the commonalty felt cheated by the priests, or had anything but trust 
and affection for the early priesthoods. . . . There were distinct limits to 
the degeneracy or inefficiency of a priesthood. It had to keep its grip 
upon the general mind. It could not go beyond what people would stand 
—either toward the darkness or toward the light. Its authority rested, 
in the end, on the persuasion that its activities were propitious. 


Perhaps it is in that inability for a successful priesthood to 
“go beyond . . . toward the light” that Mr. Wells finds one of the 
reasons why he is not identified with organized religion. 

But it is when the Hebrew prophets appear upon the stage 
of human affairs that religion begins to have that aspect of creative 
democracy that enthuses this chronicler of the Pilgrim. Swiftly 
the history of the prophets is sketched. Boldly is outlined “the 
breaking down of nations and kingdoms to form the great and 
changing empires of that age, the smashing up of cults and priest- 
hoods, the mutual discrediting of temple by temple in their rival- 
ries and disputes,” until “except for the weak and the women there 
remained little comfort or assurance in the sacrifices, ritual and 
formal devotions.” And then comes the climax: “Such was the 
world to which the later prophets of Israel began to talk of the One 
God, and of a Promise that some day the world should come to 
peace and unity and happiness.” 

Here we are dealing with an overflow of moral ideas into the general 
community. The Hebrew prophets, and the steady expansion of their 
ideas toward one God in all the world, is a development of the free con- 
science of mankind. From this time onward there runs through human 
thought, now weakly and obscurely, now gathering power, the idea of one 
rule in the world, and of a promise and possibility of an active and splen- 
did peace and happiness in human affairs. . . . It is not the place of the 


historian to discuss the truth and falsity of religion, but it is his business 
to record the appearance of great constructive ideas. Two thousand four 


- 
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hundred years ago, and six or seven or eight thousand years after the 
walls of the first Sumerian cities arose, the ideas of the moral unity of 
mankind and of a world peace had come into the world. 


And this, it may be said, is what Mr. Wells describes as the 
goal of the Pilgrim. The fact that he acknowledges its first ex- 
pression to have been given by the prophets must settle the claim 
of his Outline to be regarded as a book of religion. 

When it comes to describing the contribution of the Greek, 
particularly of such a Greek as Plato, or of such a forerunner of 
the modern scientific seeker as Aristotle, Mr. Wells is thoroughly 
happy. At the close of his section on Greek thought it is possible 
for him to declare that the three controlling ideas which are to give 
“first a new color, then a new spirit, and then a new direction to 
human affairs” are safely planted in the Pilgrim’s mind. And 
these three ideas are the conception “of science, of a universal 
righteousness, and of a human commonweal.” 


So in the fifth and fourth centuries zB. c. we perceive, most plainly in 
Judea and Athens, but by no means confined to those centers, the begin- 
nings of a moral and an intellectual process in mankind, an appeal to 
righteousness and an appeal to the truth from the passions and con- 
fusions and immediate appearances of existence. . . . Mankind is growing 
up. The rest of history for three and twenty centuries is threaded with 
the spreading out and development and interaction and the clearer and 
more effective statement of these main leading ideas. Slowly more and 
more men apprehend the reality of human brotherhood, the needlessness 
of wars and cruelties and oppression, the possibilities of a common purpose 
for the whole of our kind. In every generation thereafter there is evidence 
of men seeking for that better order to which they feel our world must 
come. But everywhere and wherever in any man the great constructive 
ideas have taken hold, the hot greeds, the jealousies, the suspicions and 
impatience that are in the nature of every one of us, war against the 
struggle toward greater and broader purposes. The last twenty-three 
centuries of history are like the efforts of some impulsive, hasty im- 
mortal to think clearly and live rightly. Blunder follows blunder; prom- 
ising beginnings end in grotesque disappointments; streams of living 
water are poisoned by the cup that conveys them to the thirsty lips of 
mankind. But the hope of men rises again at last after every dis- 
aster.... 


The Pilgrim has now come to the point on his path where the 
first of the great religions arises to assist him. Surely no Buddhist 
can complain of the treatment which Mr, Wells accords his faith. 
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His picture of the Buddha is drawn with delicate sympathy (we 
shall refer to his portraits of religious leaders again), and his 
exposition of the Eightfold Path and the Four Truths leads him to 
this conclusion: 


Here, surely, we have the completest analysis of the problem of the 
soul’s peace. Every religion that is worth the name, every philosophy, 
warns us to lose ourselves in something greater than ourselves. “Who- 
soever would save his life, shall lose it”; there is exactly the same lesson. 

The teaching of history, as we are unfolding it in this book, is strictly 
in accordance with this teaching of Buddha. There is, as we are seeing, 
ne social order, no security, no peace or happiness, no righteous leadership 
or kingship, unless men lose themselves in something greater than them- 
selves. The study of biological progress again reveals exactly the same 
process—the merger of the narrow globe of the individual experience in a 
wider being. To forget oneself in greater interests is to escape from a 
prison. 


Withal, recognition is made of the shortcomings of the teach- 
ing of Gautama: 


He had no clear sense of the vast and many-sided adventure of life 
opening out in space and time. His mind was confined with the ideas of 
his age and people, and their minds were shaped into notions of perpetual 
recurrence, of world following world and of Buddha following Buddha, 
a stagnant circling of the universe. The idea of mankind as a great 
Brotherhood pursuing an endless destiny under a God of Righteousness, 
the idea that was already dawning upon the Semitic consciousness in 
Babylon at this time, did not exist in his world. 


But we turn with eagerness to the account of the contribution 
of Jesus to human growth, and the influence of Christianity in 
forming a better world. Nor are we disappointed. Mr. Wells has 
obviously been profoundly affected by his contact with Jesus. For 
while he is careful to insist that he must regard the Man of Naz- 
areth as he would any other character in history, it is plain that he 
regards him as very much the superior of any other character in 
history. His historian’s judgment—if it be an historian’s judg- 
ment—sets Jesus upon the pinnacle of our race. 

The only method by which an adequate impression can be 
given of Mr. Wells’ enthusiasm for Jesus and his message is to 
quote him: 


We are left with the figure of a being, very human, very earnest and 
passionate, capable of swift anger, and teaching a new and profound doc 
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trine—namely, the universal loving Fatherhood of God and the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

... This doctrine of the kingdom of heaven, which was the main 
teaching of Jesus, and which plays so small a part in the Christian creeds, 
is certainly one of the most revolutionary doctrines that ever stirred and 
changed human thought. It is small wonder if the world of that time 
failed to grasp its full significance, and recoiled in dismay from even a 
half apprehension of its tremendous challenges to the established habits 
and institutions of mankind. It is small wonder if the hesitating convert 
and disciple presently went back to the old familiar ideas of temple and 
altar, of fierce deity and propitiatory observance, of consecrated priest and 
magic blessing, and—these things being attended to—reverted then to the 
dear old habitual life of hates and profits and competition and pride. 
For the doctrine of the kingdom of heaven, as Jesus seems to have 
preached it, was no less than a bold and uncompromising demand for a 
complete change and cleansing of the life of our struggling race, an utter 
cleansing, without and within. 

. . » God, he taught, was no bargainer; there were no chosen people 
and no favorites in the kingdom of heaven. God was the loving Father 
of all life, as incapable of showing favor as the universal sun. And all 
men were brothers—sinners alike and beloved sons alike—of this divine 
Father. In the parable of the Good Samaritan, Jesus cast scorn upon that 
natural tendency we all obey, to glorify our own people and to minimize 
the righteousness of other creeds and other races. In the parable of the 
laborers he thrust aside the obstinate claim of the Jews to have a sort of 
first mortgage upon God. All whom God takes into the kingdom, he 
taught, God serves alike; there is no distinction in his treatment, because 
there is no measure to his bounty. From all, moreover, as the parable 
of the buried talent witnesses, and as the incident of the widow’s mite 
enforces, he demands the utmost. There are no privileges, no rebates, and 
no excuses in the kingdom of heaven. 

But it was not only the intense tribal patriotism of the Jews that 
Jesus outraged. They were a people of intense family loyalty, and he 
would have swept away all the narrow and restrictive family affections 
in the great flood of the love of God. The whole kingdom of heaven was 
to be the family of his followers. 

... And not only did Jesus strike at patriotism and the bonds of 
family loyalty in the name of God’s universal fatherhood and the 
brotherhood of all mankind, but it is clear that his teaching condemned 
all the gradations of the economic system, all private wealth and personal 
advantages. All men belonged to the kingdom; all their possessions be- 
longed to the kingdom; the righteous life for all men, the only religious 
life, was the service of God’s will with all that we had, with all that we 
were. Again and again he denounced private riches and the reservation 
of any private life. 

. . . Moreover, in his tremendous prophecy of this kingdom which 
was to make all men one together in God, Jesus had small patience for 
the bargaining righteousness of formal religion. Another large part of 
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his recorded utterances is aimed against the meticulous observance of the 
rules of the righteous career. 

. . . So, too, we may note a score of places in which he flouted that 
darling virtue of the formalist, the observance of the Sabbath. 

It was not merely a moral and a social revolution that Jesus pro- 
claimed; it is clear from a score of indications that his teaching had 
a political bent of the plainest sort. It is true that he said that his king- 
dom was not of this world, that it was in the hearts of men and not upon 
a throne; but it is equally clear that wherever and in what measure his 
kingdom was set up in the hearts of men, the outer world would be in that 
measure revolutionized and made new. 

Whatever else the deafness and blindness of his hearers may have 
missed in his utterances, it is plain that they did not miss his resolve 
to revolutionize the world. Some of the questions that were brought 
to Jesus and the answers he gave enable us to guess at the drift of 
much of his unrecorded teaching. The directness of his political attack is 
manifest by such an incident as that of the coin: 

“And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians 
to catch him in his words. ... And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s”—which, in view of all else that he had taught, left: very 
little of a man or his possessions for Cesar. 

The whole tenor of the opposition to him and the circumstances of 
his trial and execution show clearly that to his contemporaries he seemed 
to propose plainly, and did propose plainly, to change and fuse and en- 
large all human life. 

... They (the disciples) could not believe this hard doctrine of a 
kingdom of service which was its own exceeding great reward. Even after 
his death upon the cross, they could still, after their first dismay, revert 
to the belief that he was nevertheless in the vein of the ancient world of 
pomps and privileges, that presently by some amazing miracle he would 
become undead again and return, and set up his throne with much splen- 
dor and graciousness in Jerusalem. They thought his life was a stratagem 
and his death a trick. 

He was too great for his disciples. And in view of what he plainly 
said, is it any wonder that all who were rich and prosperous felt a horror 
of strange things, a swimming of their world at his teaching? Perhaps 
the priests and the rulers and the rich men understood him better than 
his followers. He was dragging out all the little private reservations they 
had made from social service into the light of a universal religious life. 
He was like some terrible moral huntsman digging mankind out of the 
snug burrows in which they had lived hitherto. In the white blaze of this 
kingdom of his there was to be no property, no privilege, no pride and 
precedence; no motive indeed and no reward but love. Is it any wonder 
that men were dazzled and blinded and cried out against him? Even 
his disciples cried out when he would not spare them the light. Is it any 
wonder that the priests realized that between this man and themselves 
there was no choice but that he or priestcraft should perish? Is it any 
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wonder that the Roman soldiers, confronted and amazed by something 
soaring over their comprehension and threatening all their discipline, 
should take refuge in wild laughter, and crown him with thorns and robe 
him in purple and make a mock Cesar of him? For to take him seriously 
was to enter upon a strange and alarming life, to abandon habits, to 
control instincts and impulses, to essay an incredible happiness... 

Is it any wonder that to this day this Galilean is too much for our 
small hearts? 


To a much less degree, but in the same spirit, does Mr. Wells 
welcome for his Pilgrim certain gifts for his journeying that were 
made by Mohammedanism. 


It was.full of the spirit of kindliness, generosity, and brotherhood; 
it was a simple and understandable religion; it was instinct with the 
chivalrous sentiment of the desert; and it made its appeal straight to 
the commonest instincts in the composition of ordinary men... . The 
bulk of the people to whom the challenge of Islam came did not trouble 
very much whether Mohammed was lustful or not, or whether he had done 
some shifty and questionable things; what appealed to them was that 
this God, Allah, he preached, was by the test of the conscience in their 
hearts a God of righteousness, and that the honest acceptance of his 
doctrine and method opened the door wide in a world of uncertainty, 
treachery and intolerable divisions to a great and increasing brotherhood 
of trustworthy men on earth, and to a paradise not of perpetual exercises 
in praise and worship, in which saints, priests, and anointed kings were 
still to have the upper places, but of equal fellowship and simple and under- 
standable delights such as their souls craved for. 


Swiftly the progress of the Pilgrim is reviewed, for now we 
are coming close to these recent moments of time. The Crusades 
awaken the enthusiasm of the writer, as might have been expected 
of one who is himself so much crusader. And again, it is the power 
of religion that most stirs him. 


The fervor of the response enables us to understand the great work of 
creative organization that had been done in Western Europe in the previous 
five centuries. In the beginning of the seventh century we saw Western 
Europe as a chaos of social and political fragments, with no common idea 
nor hope, a system shattered almost to a dust of self-seeking individuals. 
Now in the dawn of the eleventh century there is everywhere a common 
belief, a linking idea, to which men may devote themselves, and by which 
they can cooperate together in a universal enterprise. We realize that, 
in spite of much weakness and intellectual and moral unsoundness, to this 
extent the Christian Church has worked. We are able to measure the 
evil phases of tenth-century Rome, the scandals, the filthiness, the mur- 
ders and violence, at their proper value by the scale of this fact. No 
doubt all over Christendom there had been many lazy, evil, and foolish 
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priests; but it is manifest that this task of teaching and coordination 
that had been accomplished could have been accomplished only through 
a great multitude of right-living priests and monks and nuns. A new and 
greater amphictyony, the amphictyony of Christendom, had come into the 
world, and it had been built by thousands of anonymous, faithful lives. 

Here for the first time we discover Europe with an idea and a soul! 
Here is a universal response of indignation to the story of a remote wrong, 
a swift understanding of a common cause for rich and poor alike. You 
cannot imagine this thing happening in the empire of Augustus Cesar, or 
indeed in any previous state in the world’s history. ... It is clear that 
we are dealing with something new that has come into the world, a new 
clear connection of the common interest with the consciousness of the 
common man. 


We have no time to consider the story which Mr. Wells tells 
of the part played by religion while the feet of the Pilgrim are 
passing through the period that he speaks of as the “renascence 
of Western civilization.” Tribute is paid the contribution of the 
church to popular education—in fact, Mr. Wells maintains that 
the idea of an educated commonalty of mankind upon which the 
hope of the future rests has come from the great propagandist re- 
ligions—but he remarks that “though it is certain that the Catholic 
Church . . . opened up the prospect of the modern educational 
state in Europe, it is equally certain that the Catholic Church 
never intended to do anything of the sort.” 

Mr. Wells’ treatment of the Reformation can scarcely be 
called as satisfactory as other portions of his Outline. There was 
too much theology mixed up with it; it had too many political 
angles; the final working out of a revival into such a formula as 
“Protestants if the Prince Wills It” is a bitter disappointment to 
him. And one suspects that the shift from the dogma of an in- 
fallible church to that of an infallible Bible cuts at the roots of his 
enthusiasm. 

Much better is his treatment of the Puritans in England. 
Cromwell he admires, perhaps because that leader discovered that 
“there is something better and stronger than picturesque chivalry 
in the world, religious enthusiasm.” He does not try to conceal 
his scorn for the spiritually blighted civilization of the eighteenth 
century, so sterile that 


until the stirrings of conscience in Great Britain that developed into 
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the Methodist rev:val began, we can detect scarcely a suspicion that there 
still remained great tasks in hand for our race to do, that enormous dis- 
turbances were close at hand, or that the path of man through space and 
time was dark with countless dangers, and must to the end remain a high 
and terrible enterprise. 


It is to this loss of vital religion that Mr. Wells turns to dis- 
cover the rise of the doctrine of Great Powers, the worship of 
which, he declares, has become the real religion of Europe. 


In a crowded English or French or German railway carriage of the 
later nineteenth century it would have aroused far less hostility to have 
jeered at God than to have jeered at one of those strange beings, England 
or France or Germany. 


Yet he refuses to accept this worship as permanent. 


Tremendously as these phantoms, the Powers, rule our minds and lives 
to-day, they are ... things only of the last few centuries, a mere hour, 
an incidental phase in the vast deliberate history of our kind. They mark 
a phase of relapse, a backwater, as the rise of Machiavellian monarchy 
marks a backwater; they are part of the same eddy of faltering faith, in 
a process altogether greater and altogether different in its general ten- 
dency, the process of the moral and intellectual reunion of mankind. For 
a time men have relapsed upon these national or imperial gods of theirs; 
it is but for atime. The idea of the world state, the universal kingdom of 
righteousness of which every living soul shall be a citizen, was already in 
the world two thousand years ago never more to leave it. .. . By land or 
sea men want no Powers ascendent, but only law and service. That silent, 
unavoidable challenge is in all our minds like dawn breaking slowly, 
shining between the shutters of a disordered room. 


Then comes the impact of the American and French Revolu- 
tions, those significant adventures of our Pilgrim in cleaving his 
way toward his kingdom. Then the momentary incident of Na- 
poleon. Then the far-reaching effects of the educational and in- 
dustrial revolution of the nineteenth century. Mr. Wells, being 
himself to a considerable degree a product of that ferment, is at 
his best in describing the bewilderment with which the church 
sought to face the changed mental world introduced by Darwin. 
Is it in sorrow or indignation that, in calling attention to the short- 
sightedness of the clerical leaders of those days, he protests that 
“the discovery of man’s descent from subhuman forms does not 
even remotely touch the teaching of the kingdom of heaven” ? 

Surely one who has rejoiced at the clear perception of the 
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part played by religion in Mr. Wells’ account of the pilgrimage 
up to this point must be stirred to the heart to see him, just as his 
Pilgrim enters upon these vital days in which we now stand, say: 


From this stage onward the historian can tell no longer of ordinary 
clerical Christianity as a power in men’s affairs. In politics and social 
questions the appeal to its standards ceased. Yet never was there so im- 
perative a demand in the world of men for a common basis upon which 
they could work together, a common conception of aim in which they could 
lose themselves. We shall find great masses of people inspired to passion- 
ate devotion, by ideas of nationalism, of imperialism, of class-conscious 
socialism. But official and orthodox Christianity no longer inspired. Men 
would no longer live by it or die for it. 


And is this the end? Is the Pilgrim doomed to finish his 
way in a world deprived of Christian dynamic ¢ 

Evidently Mr. Wells so believes. Otherwise such a man as he 
would be actively identified with the Christian enterprise. To him 
the last compulsion of Christianity, as such, disappeared in the 
religious crisis of fifty years ago. 

He does not, we rejoice to discover, deprive his Pilgrim of re- 
ligion. In fact, he turns to religion as the hope for his Pilgrim’s 
future. 


Out of the trouble and tragedy of this present time there may emerge 
a moral and intellectual revival, a religious revival, of a simplicity and 
scope to draw together men of alien races and now discrete traditions into 
one common and sustained way of living for the world’s service. We can- 
not foretell the scope and power of such a revival; we cannot even produce 
evidence of its onset. The beginnings of such things are never con- 
spicuous. Great movements of the racial soul come at first “like a thief 
in the night,” and then suddenly are discovered to be powerful and world- 
wide. Religious emotion—stripped of corruptions and freed from its 
last priestly entanglements—may presently blow through life again like 
a great wind, bursting the doors and flinging open the shutters of the 
individual life, and making many things possible and easy that in these 
present days of exhaustion seem almost too difficult to desire. 


When he comes, in his closing pages, to sketch what the future 
holds for his Pilgrim, Mr. Wells is still the religious enthusiast. 
For he foresees a coming world state 


based upon a common world religion, very much simplified and univer- 
salized and better understood. This will not be Christianity nor Islam 
nor Buddhism nor any such specialized form of religion, but religion itself 
pure and undefiled; the Eightfold Way, the Kingdom of Heaven, brother- 
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hood, creative service, and self-forgetfulness. Throughout the world men’s 
thoughts and motives will be turned by education, example, and the 
circle of ideas about them, from the obsession of self to the cheerful service 
of human knowledge, human power, and human unity. 


But it is just these closing paragraphs, with their reaffirma- 
tion of allegiance to a religiously organized world order, and their 
rejection of Christianity as the sufficient agent of that order, that 
must bring most searching of heart to those of us who are in accord 
with Mr. Wells’ ideals, and yet remain Christians. We debate, 
from time to time, the powers of the church. But here is the 
question presented in a searchingly concrete and personal form. 
Here is one of our best minds, dealing with the Pilgrim’s Progress 
of our race, and at the end regarding religion as our hope, but re- 
jecting Christianity as a failure. Why? Why have we not won a 
man as predisposed in our favor as Mr. Wells? 

There are many suggestions as to the answer to that question 
in the Outline. Mr. Wells has an embracing sympathy for all 
types of religious leadership, as is shown by his portraits of Gau- 
tama, Mohammed, and “the lean and strenuous” Jesus. So vivid 
are his portraits of these men that it has been hard to resist the 
temptation to quote them at length in this discussion, 

But against this sympathy for religious leadership we must 
set an entire absence of sympathy, amounting to positive an- 
tipathy, for religious forms. Mr. Wells has small patience with 
creeds. We are of the opinion that he does the apostle Paul much 
less than justice, but he clearly blames Paul for perverting the 
influence of Jesus from, “a doctrine of motive and a way of living 
. . « into a doctrine of belief.” He is fierce in his denunciation 
of the theological disputes that marked the early church, speaking 
of them as “attempts to say exactly how God was related to him- 
self.” Jesus, he claims, “ignored . . . all that is most character- 
istically Christian in worship and usage” and “in the gospels all 
that body of theological assertion which constitutes Christianity 
finds little support.” Paul is regarded as the founder of Chris- 
tianity, not Jesus. And it is possible to foresee Mr. Wells’ final 
break with the church when he says: 


By the fourth century of the Christian era we find all the Christian 
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communities so agitated and exasperated by tortuous and elusive argu- 
ments about the nature of God as to be largely negligent of the simpler 
teachings of charity, service, and brotherhood that Jesus had inculcated. 


Equally does he turn in disgust from the theological disputes 
and the doctrinal evolutions that have marked the other great 


religions. The play of his sarcasm upon such a cleavage as has 
brought about the differentiation between Shiite and Sunnite Mos- 
lems is like the crashing of a Crusader’s battleaxe upon the un- 
guarded head of a Saracen. 

Furthermore, Mr. Wells has no sympathy with religious 
orders, at least with none claiming to be in exclusive control of 
spiritual mysteries. He can, viewing its achievements, sigh for 
the day when there may be a new order of Jesuits, devoted to the 
common good. But against the priest in the ordinary sense of the 
term he is in stern opposition. He believes in prophets. 

And religious forms are to him anathema. One of the best 
passages in the Outline attempts to depict the amazement of 
Gautama if he should to-day visit Tibet. 


He .. . might go from end to end of Tibet seeking his own teaching 
in vain. He would find that most ancient type of human ruler, a god-king, 
enthroned, the Dalai Lama, the “living Buddha.” At Lhassa he would 
find a huge temple filled with priests, abbots, and lamas—he whose only 
buildings were huts and who made no priests—and above a high altar 
he would behold a huge golden idol, which he would learn was called 
“Gautama Buddha”! He would hear services intoned before this divinity, 
and certain precepts, which would be dimly familiar to him, murmured 
as responses. Bells, incense, prostrations, would play their part in these 
amazing proceedings. At one point in the service a bell would be rung 
and a mirror lifted up, while the whole congregation, in an access of rever- 
ence, bowed lower. ... 

About this Buddhist countryside he would discover a number of 
curious little mechanisms, little wind wheels and water wheels spinning, 
on which brief prayers were inscribed. Every time these things spin, 
he would learn, it counts as « prayer. “To whom?” he would ask. More- 
over, there would be a number of flagstaffs in the land carrying beautiful 
silk flags, silk flags which bore the perplexing inscription, “Om Mani 
padme hum,” “the jewel is in the lotus.” Whenever the flag flaps, he would 
learn, it was a prayer also, very beneficial to the gentleman who paid for 
the flag and to the land generally. Gangs of workmen, employed by pious 
persons, would be going about the country cutting this precious formula 
on cliff and stone. And this, he would realize at last, was what the world 
had made of his religion! Beneath this gaudy glitter was buried the 
Aryan Way to serenity of soul. 
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And this indignation against religious forms cuts another way. 


We have tried to imagine Gautama Buddha returning to Tibet, and 
his amazement at the worship of his own image in Lhassa. We wil! but 
suggest the parallel amazement of some earnest Nazarene who had known 
and followed his dusty and travel-worn Master through the dry sunlight 
of Galilee, restored suddenly to this world and visiting, let us say, a mass 
in Saint Peter’s at Rome, at learning that the consecrated wafer upon the 
altar was none other than his crucified Teacher. 


The real reason why Mr. Wells turns away from the Chris- 
tian Church, at the very moment when he looks forward with 
eagerness to a religious revival, is that we do not convince him of 
our ethical passion nor of our absorption in the establishment of 
the kingdom of heaven. He believes that there are other things, 
having to do with church order or church doctrine, in which we 
are more concerned. 

Is he right ? 

An Anglican clergyman recently made the statement that 
tne only issue upon which he had found it possible to arouse pas- 
sionate discussion within his communion was that of establishment. 
When one recalls the atmosphere of a General Conference one has 
deep misgivings as to what the actual first interests of Methodism 
are. It is hard to hold a quorum after the elections to office are 
finished ; recently the body was most deeply stirred by a discussion 
of the place of the twenty-five articles of religion. Certainly 
there is enough basis for Mr. Wells’ conclusion to afford us deep 
self-examination. 

One is tempted to add one more question. Where will Mr. 
Wells, provided he lives another decade, leave his Pilgrim? Within 
or without the Christian Church? I do not think that it is useless 
to hope that he will end within. At least, not while he can say: 


We find spreading over the surface of human affairs, as patches of 
sunshine spread and pass over the hillsides upon a windy day in spring, 
the idea that there is a happiness in self-devotion greater than any per- 
sonal gratification or triumph, and a life of mankind different and greater 
and more important than the sum of all the individual lives within it. 
We have seen that idea become vivid as a beacon, vivid as sunshine caught 
and reflected dazzlingly by some window in the landscape, in the teaching 
of Buddha, Lao-Tse, and, most clearly of all, of Jesus of Nazareth. Through 
all its variations and corruptions Christianity has never completely lost 
the suggestion of a devotion to God’s commonweal that makes the personal 
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pomps of monarchs and rulers seem like the insolence of an overdressed 
servant and the splendors and gratifications of wealth like the waste of 
robbers. No man living in a community which such a religion as Chris- 
tianity or Islam has touched can be altogether a slave; there is an in- 
eradicable quality in these religions that compels men to judge their mas- 
ters and to realize their own responsibility for the world. 


Mr. Wells, as his footnotes prove, is open to the influence of 
such a type of Christian thinker as Dean Inge. It must be the 
effort of men of this type to win him to a comradeship in the 
spiritual adventure of Christianity. Yet when one contemplates 
that effort he perceives the necessity of meeting Mr. Wells’ de- 
mand that religion be simplified, and that it contain all the good 
in all the formulas. 


We speak of these great religions . . . as rivals; but it is their defects, 
their accumulations and excrescences, their differences of language and 
phrase, that cause the rivalry; and it is not to one overcoming the other 
or to any new variant replacing them that we must look, but to the white 
truth in each being burnt freely from its dross, and becoming manifestly 
the same truth—namely, that the hearts of men, and therewith all the 
lives and institutions of men, must be subdued to one common Will, ruling 
them all, 


Yes, but the hope of bringing this to pass lies not in talking 
academically about it, but in our devotion to the purification of 
that religion which can possess and put into action the very ele- 
ments that Mr. Wells, as we have seen, calls for, “the Eightfold 
Way, the Kingdom of Heaven, brotherhood, creative service, and 
self-forgetfulness.” And if Mr. Wells, or his Pilgrim, sets out to 
discover the power that can bring this to pass, he will presently 
find himself called upon to embrace the mystery of Calvary. 
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THE SUBTLE POWER OF AN UNSEEN ERROR 
(DOCTRINAL TEST OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP) 


W. H. Surpman 


Indianola, Iowa 


Tuose who argue that doctrines were always taught and re- 
quired in the church are correct. They have always been re- 
quired of and taught by the entire enormous feaching forces of 
the church. They have been required of that teaching force, but 


especially of the ministers, by the constitution of the church. But 
those who reason from this that it is constitutional to make the 
twenty-five Articles of Religion a doctrinal test for admission into 
the church fall under the sway of a most subtle and powerful 
fallacy. A careful comparative analysis of the constitutional test 
for membership, and that of 1864 will make this perfectly clear. 


The constitutional test for admission into the church is found 
in § 29 of the Discipline. It reads, “There is only one condition 
previously required of those who desire admission into these So- 
cieties—a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
from their sins.” 

This test requires a doctrinal test of the keenest and most 
searching kind, because it plainly requires two things: 

First, faith in those doctrines which Jesus taught to be neces- 
sary to salvation. 

Second, faith in the Scriptures which record them. 

Wesley made searching the Scriptures a part of the consti- 
tutional test. We have the doctrines defined by Jesus himself, 
and they are: . 

“Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 

“He that believeth not is condemned already.” 

“Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” 

“Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 
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These are Jesus’ Doctrines of Salvation as recorded in his 
own words. Two things of the most vital significance should be 
carefully noted in these doctrines. 

First, they are errorless because he who uttered them was 
infallible. The bulk of the work of the church, including its 
teaching, must be done under the unavoidable limitations of hu- 
man fallibility. But the Lord-Jesus Christ has lifted the tests for 
admission into his church above the fallibility that cramps all 
human effort by defining them himself. 

Second, Jesus allows no liberty of private interpretation about 
these doctrines; he distinctly declares that those who reject them 
shall perish. Jesus admits no person into his church who does 
not from the heart believe and obey his doctrines of salvation. 
The “only one condition previously required” of the constitu- 
tion requires faith in and obedience to these doctrines as peremp- 
torily as Jesus did. Jesus expounded and expanded these doc- 
trines of salvation in various ways, but all his teaching concerning 
human conduct was built on his teaching on faith, repentance, 
the new birth, and obedience. 

John Wesley did precisely the same in working out all the 
particulars of the General Rules, a careful study of which will 
show how broad is the ground covered by the constitutional test 
for admission into the membership of the church. 

It should be noted, and this with the most penetrating in- 
sight, that the constitutional test for admission into the church 
is, fundamentally, Christian experience and Christian character. 
And it should be noted with the same discerning scrutiny that 
the test of 1864 will admit no person into the church on the basis 
of Christian character and Christian experience. And yet again 
it should be noted that Jesus’ test for admission at the pearly 
gates, and the constitutional test for admission into the church, are 
one and the same thing. But nevertheless, under the test of 1864, 
what admits a redeemed soul into the pearly gates will not admit 
that soul into the membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It is of the most supreme importance clearly and fully to 
understand John Wesley’s relation to the constitutional test we 
are studying. 
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The first point to be considered determines very vital aspects 
of the subject. John Wesley wrote that test. This fact should 
be closely studied side by side with another fact. The first Re- 
strictive Rule reads, “The General Conference shall not revoke, 
alter, nor change our Articles of Religion, nor establish any new 
standards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing 
and established standards of doctrine.” 

There has never been any difference of opinisn in the church 
about the fact that those “existing and established standards of 
doctrine” were Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, and his 
sermons. This makes Wesley the constitutionally appointed ex- 
pounder of the doctrines of the church, and what he taught there- 
fore has constitutional force and weight. Consequently his judg- 
ment on the meaning of the constitutional test which he wrote is 
decisive and conclusive. 

The material is herewith presented for an adequate study of 
Wesley’s judgment. 

In 1765 he wrote a letter so important to a clear understand- 


ing of his position on doctrines that it is here given in full, and 
should be studied with the closest attention: 


You have admirably expressed what I mean by an opinion, contradis- 
tinguished from an essential doctrine. Whatever is compatible with 
love to Christ, and a work of grace, I term an opinion. And certainly the 
holding particular election and final perseverance is compatible with 
these. 
“Yet what fundamental errors,” you ask, “have you opposed with half 
the fervency as you have opposed these opinions?” I have printed near 
fifty sermons, and only one of these opposes them at all. I preach about 
eight hundred sermons a year; and, taking one year with another, for 
twenty years past, I have not preached eight sermons a year upon the 
subject (Calvinism). “But how many of your best preachers have been 
thrust out because they dissent from you in these particulars?” Not one, 
best or worst, good or bad, was ever thrust out on this account. Two or 
three voluntarily left us, after they had embraced those opinions; and 
two I should have expelled for immoral behavior; but they withdrew, 
and pretended not to hold our doctrine. Set a mark therefore on him 
that told you that tale, and let his word for the future go for nothing. 

“Is a man a believer in Jesus Christ, and is his life suitable to his 
profession?” are not only the main, but the sole inquiries I make, in 
order to his admission into our society. If he is a Dissenter, he may be 
a Dissenter still; if he is a churchman, I advise him to continue so. 

I think on justification just as I have any time these seven-and-twenty 
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years; and just as Mr. Calvin does. In this respect I do not differ from 
him a hair’s breadth. 


Three things are clear. 

First. In Wesley’s judgment what is necessary to salvation 
is not opinion but essential doctrine. What is not necessary to 
salvation, but compatible with salvation, as Calvinism, is opinion. 
Plainly doctrine not compatible with salvation Wesley would not 
have defined as opinion, but as deadly error. 

Second. Wesley wasted no time preaching opinions, or con- 
troverting them, not even the Calvinism which he so deeply ab- 
horred. He writes, “I studiously abstain from the very shadow 
of controversy. . . . For opinions shall I destroy the work of 
God?’ When the Baptists had been making havoe of the flock 
he writes he was constrained “to spend near ten minutes in con- 


troversy, which is more than I had done in public for many months 


(perhaps years) before.” He advised his preachers, “Let them 
never preach controversy, but plain, practical, experimental re- 
ligion.” 

Third. Wesley never made opinions a test for admission into 
his societies. He writes: 


All my notions I draw from them (the Scriptures); and with little 
help from men unless in the single point of justification by faith. But 
I impose my notions upon none; I will be bold to say there is no man 
living further from it. I make no opinion the term of union with any 
man; I think and let think. 


But John Wesley went further than this. In his Journal he 
writes under date of December 1, 1767: 


That a man may be saved, who cannot express himself properly con- 
cerning imputed righteousness. Therefore to do this is not necessary to 
salvation. That a man may be saved who has not a clear conception of 
it; (yea, that never heard the phrases). Therefore, clear conceptions 
of it are not necessary to salvation; yea, it is not necessary to salvation 
to use the phrase at all. 

That a pious Churchman who has no clear conception even of justi- 
fication by faith, may be saved; therefore clear conceptions of this are 
not necessary to salvation. 

That a mystic, who denies justification by faith (Mr. Law, for in- 
stance), may be saved. If so, what becomes of the case of the church 
standing or falling? If so, is it not high time for us to get rid of bombast 
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and sesquipedalian words, and to return to the plain word, “He that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him”? 


But Wesley’s most remarkable utterance on opinion was in 
an address to the society at Glasgow. The grievous attacks on 
Methodists, and the bitter slanders on their doctrines and methods, 
led Wesley to give the people in that city on Sunday, May 18, 
1788, an account of the rise and progress of Methodism. This 
was less than three years before he died, and when he was eighty- 
five years old. It expressed the matured convictions and practice 
of over half a century of enormous toil, including the preaching of 
over 40,000 sermons. This passage has been much quoted, but is 
added here to complete the record : 

There is no other religious society under heaven which requires 
nothing of men, in order to their admission into it, but a desire to save 
their souls. Look all around you; you cannot be admitted into the 
church, or society of the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Quakers, or any 
others, unless you hold the same opinions with them, and adhere to the 
same mode of worship. The Methodists alone do not insist on your hold- 
ing this or that opinion. ... Now, I do not know any other religious 
society, either ancient or modern, wherein such liberty of conscience is 


now allowed since the age of the apostles. Herein is our glorying, and 
a glorying peculiar to us. What society shares it with us? 


How Wesley worked out his views in practical administra- 
tion is seen in his dealing with John Cennick, whom he had 
placed in charge at Kingswood. Cennick adopted Calvinistic 
opinions, preached them and carried a large part of the society 
with him. After long and patient efforts to restore harmony, 
Wesley finally decided on separation, not for difference in opinion, 
but because of grave disorderly conduct. 

Cennick and fifty-one-others withdrew. One of them said 


to Wesley, “It is our holding election is the true cause of your 


separating from us.” He answered, “You know in your own 
conscience it is not. There are-several predestinarians in our 
societies, both at London and Bristol; nor did I ever yet put one 
out of either because he held that opinion.” 

Another of Wesley’s most decisive writings needs the most 
eareful consideration. The minority report of the Judiciary 
Committee of the General Conference of 1920 states, “Paragraph 
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29 in the General Rules, on which the majority opinion rests its 
contention of unconstitutionality, relates, in the opinion of the 
minority, to seekers of preparatory membership, and not to those 
seeking full membership.” This is merely the opinion of the 
minority; the Constitution nowhere states it; they read it in. 
John Wesley wrote § 29. All historic quotations, all au- 
thorities like Porter, Wheeler, Bishop Merrill, must give way 
before Wesley’s definition of his own meaning when he wrote 
the words “‘admission into these societies” in § 29. It is recorded 
in the London edition of his works, Vol. viii, page 272, that by 
“admission into his societies’ Wesley himself wrote that he meant 
admission into full connection after two months on probation. 
This fact must end all debate on the meaning of the words “ad- 


? 


mission into these societies” as used in the Constitution of the 
church. 

Referring to applicants Wesley’s exact words are, “That 
after two months’ trial they may be admitted into the society.” 
Debate is excluded, for by “admitted into the society” he meant 
admission into full connection. For such admission the “only one 


condition previously required” of the Constitution was all Wesley 


required, and was exactly what he meant when he wrote the words 
into § 29 of the General Rules. 

The conclusions which follow from the attitude of Wesley to- 
ward opinions, as that attitude is so clearly, so trenchantly, and 
so repeatedly defined by himself, are irresistible. 

First. It is clear that at least nineteen of the Articles of 
Religion which Wesley prepared for the church he would define 
as opinion. We have seen that he would hold even the Article on 
Justification by Faith as opinion. 

Second. He held those opinions to be taught by the Scrip- 
tures, and set them before the church as a guide for its teaching. 

Third. He never used the Articles of Religion as a test for 
admission into his societies, and never intended them as a test 
for admission into the Church of Christ. They never were so 
used during the first eighty years of the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and no other branch of Methodism has ever 
so used them. 
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Fourth. The test of 1864 has reversed the fundamental 
principle of Wesley’s entire life, teaching, and administration as 
he wrote it into { 29 of the General Rules, and has made a great 
mass of opinion a test for admission into the church. In other 
words, the General Conference of 1920 read into the constitu- 
tional “only one condition previously required,” the exact opposite 
of what the writer of those words, the constitutionally appointed 
expounder of the doctrines of the church, intended. 

The test of 1864 must now be critically and accurately dis- 
sected. When this is done it will become evident that had its 
nature and innate tendency been understood it would never have 
been enacted, much less supported by the General Conference of 
1920. That test is the question, “Do you believe in the Doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Articles of Religion of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ?” . 

The General Conference of 1864 enacted that pastors should 
ask this question of probationers when receiving them into full 
membership. This created the doctrinal test. In the majority 
report of the Judiciary Committee of the General Conference of 
1920 the term “doctrinal test” always means this test, the only 
test before it for adjudication. It pronounced no judgment on 
any other test, as some have supposed. The relation of the test of 
1864 to the Vatican Decree has already been pointed out. 

Its next most striking characteristic is that it makes no dis- 
tinction in values, for, as a test for admission into the church, all 
the twenty-five Articles are on an equality. This produces a 
truly astonishing result. It places the Article on the Celibacy of 
the Clergy on an equality with the Article on the Triune God; 
it places the Article on Purgatory on a perfect equality with 
the Article on the Word, the Son of God; it places the Article on 
Speaking in an Unknown Tongue on an equality with the 
Article on the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation; 
it places the Article on a Christian Man’s Goods on a perfect 
equality with the Article on Justification by Faith; it places the 
Article on Works of Supererogation on an equality with the Article 
on the Holy Spirit; it places the Article on the Marriage of Minis- 
ters on a perfect equality with that on the Resurrection of Christ. 
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All this produces a further most astounding result which those 
who enacted the test of 1864, and those who supported it certainly 
never intended, because they never saw it. No person can be 
admitted into the church on the basis of Christian character and 
experience. Whatever holy triumphs of redeeming grace appli- 
cants for membership may have experienced, such triumphs will 
not admit any person into the church because the test of 1864 
has placed faith in a mass of nonessential opinion on a perfect 
equality with repentance, faith, the new birth, and the life of 
obedience. The church must fairly face the fact that what will 
admit a soul to heaven will not, under the test of 1864, admit that 
soul into its membership. 

Now how the church became turned from Jesus’ foundation 
of Christian character as the test for admission into his church, 
which Wesley so steadfastly taught, to faith in opinions on purga- 
tory, the celibacy of the clergy, the marriage of ministers, works of 
supererogation, a Christian man’s goods, rites and ceremonies, 
as a coequal requirement, is not difficult to see. 

To the members of the General Conference of 1864 the 
Articles of Religion were of very fair aspect, and seemed sound 
and wholesome, as they surely are in their proper place and use. 
This because Wesley prepared them, and the church had kept 
them steadily before all its teaching agents as its standard of 
doctrine from the beginning. Easily enough their immeasurable 
difference in value, and the profound relations of that fact, were 
unnoticed. For the members of the General Conference of 1920 
there was added to this situation a stately record, for when it 
assembled, the Articles of Religion had been a test for admission 
into the church, unchallenged, for over half a century, and they 
had been placed in the Constitution of the church in regular legal 
form in 1901. It was eminently proper that applicants for mem- 
bership should avow allegiance to the Constitution, it was 
thought, and likewise it was reasoned time makes sacred and fixes 
the practice of many years. 

The motive through all the circle was pure. No sordid selfish- 
ness tainted it at any point. This fair exterior completely con- 
cealed the deeply diseased heart of the subject, and in a very re- 
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markable way diverted attention from practical results that ought 
to have aroused the church. 

Two of these practical evils will now be illustrated. 

At the conference of Marburg, Luther, Zwingle, Melancthon, 
(Ecolampadius, and other reformers met to discuss the Lord’s 
Supper. With a piece of chalk Luther wrote in large letters on 
the velvet cover of the table, “Jd est corpus meum”—This is my 
body. He held immovably that those words taught the Real 
Presence of the body and blood of Christ in the bread and wine 
of the sacrament. This has since remained the reverent faith 
of the Lutheran Church, very sacred to its members. Wesley 
would call this belief opinion, and pass it as harmless, but the 
test of 1864 compels a Lutheran who wishes to join our church 
to abandon this faith, precious to him through centuries of the 
most sacred associations. 

One of our pastors writes: 


Last Sunday we received into the church by certificate and by con- 
fession. I had them all take the vows, but the vows I put before them 
were those found in the form for the reception of baptized children into 
full membership. You will remember that they are three in number, 
and that there is in them no doctrinal test. They cover completely the 
ground upon which anyone has a right to expect to be examined when 
uniting with our church and preserve for them the Protestant liberty 
of belief. 

Now among those who joined were a couple who had been confirmed 
years ago in the Lutheran Church in the old country, Denmark perhaps. 
This man found out that there was something more than a mere formal 
religion, and was converted. But he had never joined any other church, 
though not adhering to the Lutheran people. He had worked for years 
in the Methodist Church in the country, but would never join because 
he always felt that there would be imposed upon him the obligation to 
believe this and that, and so he had no patience with that sort of thing. 
I went to see him the other day, talked it over with him, learned his 
position, sympathized with it, knew him to be a man of undoubted Chris- 
tian character, and heard him say that he had no other hope of sal- 
vation than that in Christ, and did not believe that anyone else had any 
other hope, and I assured him that what he had said was ample credential 
for uniting with the church, and that he would have no doctrinal 
test imposed upon him. The result was that he and his wife united 
with us Sunday to the great delight, and some wonderment, of all. After 
I have asked a man if he trusts in Christ his Saviour, and whether he 
professes the Christian faith as contained in the New Testament, he 
has a right to tell me to mind my own business if I undertake to ascer- 
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tain the soundness of his theology before I will receive him into the 
church. 


Now this pastor plainly did most grievously violate the test 
of 1864. And it is equally plain that he violated the test because 
he received the man into the church precisely as his divine Master 
would have received him into his church. Let it be most carefully 
weighed, this pastor, the finished product of Methodist education 
in Drew Theological Seminary and Simpson College, violated the 
test of 1864 because he did the perfectly rational, normal thing 
for a pastor to do; that is, he obeyed his divine Master, and the 
Constitution of the church. Further, let it be still more carefully 
considered that this pastor for thus obeying his divine Master 
and the Constitution of the church, can have his character arrested 
at his Conference, be charged with maladministration, and the 
unhappy presiding bishop would be forced either to pronounce 
him guilty, or rule the law unconstitutional, for the pastor was 
guilty, very plainly guilty of a flagrant maladministration of the 
law of 1864. For alas! that law admits no member of a sister 
church into ours by letter; he must in addition profess faith in 
our opinions on the Celibacy of the Clergy, the Marriage of 
Ministers, Purgatory, ete. 

This pastor’s letter suggests a very interesting fact. There 
is an enormous leakage in the test of 1864. It has been claimed 
that all the 4,000,000 members of the church have affirmed belief 
in the Articles of Religion. This is an error by increasing thou- 
sands, because the absurdity of putting the test of 1864 to children 
was at last perceived, and it was omitted from the form for re- 


ceiving baptized children. Increasing thousands of children are 
thus received without the test of 1864. How can this curious 
incongruity be harmonized with the warning cry that omission 
of the test of 1864 will bring disaster to the church ? 

The second practical result of the test of 1864 requires the 


most impartial examination. 

The writer saw the pastor of a very powerful church of more 
than 1,500 members receive 100 probationers into its membership. 
The pastor applied the test of 1864, and afterward the writer 
asked him if any of the hundred had any intelligent understanding 
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of the twenty-five Articles of Religion. He replied that to come 
right down to the point he supposed that none of them had. The 
writer asked a young man who had responded to the test if he 
had read the Articles. The lost and bewildered look that came 
into his face seemed to indicate he had never heard of such a thing. 
It compelled the instant abandonment of the question, and force: 
some very serious thinking. It is very difficult to understand how 
intelligent men have come to believe that this most unwise test 
question ever had, or ever can have any value. But very high|, 
intelligent men say and write that the removal of this question by 
declaring it unconstitutional will disrupt the deep foundations 
of the church, and pull down disastrous ruin upon it. In fact on 
member of the General Conference of 1920 stated to the writer 
with the most intense feeling, that had the General Conference: 
declared it unconstitutional there would have been a division of 
the church. 

The very plain and simple fact is that this question has never 
been, and never will be, of the slightest value either in teaching 
or protecting sound doctrine, and its removal would have no 
more meaning to or influence upon the church than the killing of 
a fly. , 

The writer’s experience in the thirty-five years of his pas- 
torates reached only one result. Though he earnestly tried in 
various ways to secure an intelligent answer to the test he found 
it always impossible, and that the test degenerated into a mean- 
ingless form, having no impression on either the minds or hearts 
of the probationers who were received. If this were true in 
the highly educated church named above, what would be the con- 
dition in thousands of rural churches ? 

The minority report of the Judiciary Committee of the 
General Conference of 1920 reads, of dropping the test of 1864, 
“Tt would make of our Articles of Religion merely a set of recom- 
mended doctrines with no authority over the faith of the people, 


and any person, no matter whether he were Jew, Mohammedan, or 
Pagan, could claim membership in the church with impunity.” 


“Merely a set of recommended doctrines.” Yet the placing 


of the Articles of Religion in the Constitution*meant most cer- 
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tainly that the entire world-wide teaching agencies of the church 
were placed under the most solemn constitutional obligation to 
teach those doctrines. 

What are those agencies ¢ 

First, 18,575 ministers and 14,505 local preachers, led by 
forty-two bishops. 

Second, 3,935 schools, home and foreign, from university 
to elementary, and 171,427 scholars. 

Third, the press, including the prodigious output of the 
300k Concern as catalogued, the eleven Advocates and Epworth 
Herald, also the Meruopist Review, and the vast literature of 
the Sunday school. 

Fourth, the hymnology in the Hymnal and other unofficial 
publications. 

“Merely a set of recommended doctrines.” All these world- 
wide and stupendous teaching agencies of the church are under 
the most sacred constitutional bond of duty to teach the Articles 
of Religion. This is the true function of the Articles in the 
church. So working they are powerful as the invisible and cosmic 
foree of gravitation to move and mold the church. Used as a 
test for admission into the church they are perverted from their 
true and sublime function, belittled, stripped of living power, 
empty and useless as the blown-up bladders that schoolboys play 
with, 

The history of the church demonstrates no fact more certainly 
than that when the test of 1864 is declared unconstitutional, as 
it certainly will be, and is banished and forgotten, the Articles 
of Religion will continue to stand in the Constitution of the 
church, and will continue to perform their exalted function as the 
unchangeable standard and the immovable foundation of its almost 
omnipotent teaching force. 


It is well to study with reverent solicitude how beautifully 
the hymnology of the church teaches its doctrines. 

The profoundest, and intellectually the most difficult of the 
twenty-five Articles is the first, which is on the Holy Trinity. 
This most abstruse theological definition is the product of the 
most intense struggles of the human mind. As a theological 
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definition it is cold and lifeless, with no appeal to mind or heart. 
That appeal can come effectively only as it glows with the lif 
warmth of a living, throbbing human heart. Hence when Hebe: 
clothed that Article with the sublime poetry of his great hymn, 
a hymn that was born in the living depths of his own soul, and 
the great congregation sings it set to the impressive music of 
Dykes, mind and heart are thrilled when the last wonderfu! 
stanza is reached. 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 

All thy works shall praise thy name, in earth, and sky, and sea; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty, 

God in three persons, blessed Trinity! 


Not till we join in the new song before the throne, and the 
light of eternity unveils the mysteries of time, will the church of 
Christ ever know how heavily it is indebted to its hymnology for 
carrying the whole circle of Christ’s redeeming truth deep to the 
heart of man. 

The church may inscribe it in letters of light upon her walls 
that her doctrines are safe and vitally effective as long as her 
teaching forces are true. And she may read her fate as if flaming 
in the firmament, that when her teaching forces are false her doom 
will swiftly fall. 

The most remarkable aspect of the debate in the General 
Conference at Des Moines was the use made of the argument that 
the removal of the test of 1864 would work deadly harm to the 
church. No particle of evidence was presented, but it seemed 
to be passionately believed. 

The eminent men whose letters are quoted below were asked 
two questions: 

First. Have you observed that the absence of such a doc- 
trinal test as ours has worked any harm in your church ? 

Second. Have you observed that the absence of this test 
has worked any harm in your mission fields ¢ 

The Rev. J. Alfred Sharp, president of the British Wesleyan 
Conference, writes: 


I have been deeply interested in the book dealing with the Doctrinal 
Test. Until the book and your letter came, I had no idea that you had 
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this question before you in so acute a form. Our position is as you state. 
We have no test for admission into our membership other than that 
which Mr. Wesley laid down, “A desire to flee from the wrath to come.” 

In regard to the two questions you put to me, I have no hesitation in 
answering the first. I do not think that any harm has come, but rather 
good, from the absence of the Doctrinal Test for membership in our 
church. 

In regard to the Mission Field, I cannot speak, as I do not know that 
field by personal experience. 

Personally, I should be very sorry to see a Doctrinal Test for mem- 
bership, but I am strongly of opinion that those who use our property 
and occupy the position of the ministry ought to be pledged to the great 
truths of the Christian faith, 


The Rev. 8. D. Chown, D.D., LL.D., General Superintendent 
of the Methodist Church of Canada, writes: 


I have to make the following replies to the questions presented by you: 

First. Have you observed that the lack of the Doctrinal Test has 
worked any harm in your church? I do not think it has. There is no 
demand for a Doctrinal Test for church members. We do not teach 
theology to ingroove the minds of our people in creed formulas, but to 
give the stepping stones to the highest possible Christian life. 

Second. Especially, have you observed that the absence of the Test 
has worked any harm in your Mission Fields? The reply to this ques- 
tion is that there must be teaching to turn nonchristian peoples from 
the worship of dumb idols to the service of the living and true God. For 
that reason we teach them certain doctrines, but the ultimate test of 
membership does not lie in their adherence to the beliefs they have been 
taught, but in the effects of these beliefs upon their moral and Christian 
conduct. Our Missionary Secretaries are content with this. 


The Rev. Henry Chapman Swearingen, D.D., Moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, writes: 


In reference to the question debated before your General Conference, 
it would not be proper for me to pass any opinion. I feel at liberty to 
state, however, in response to your inquiry, that so far as I am aware, 
there has been no agitation in the Presbyterian Church for a change in 
the basis of our membership. Of course there is an increasing tendency 
to organize communicants’ classes in which children are given special 
instruction in the fundamentals of Christianity and in regard to the 
duties of church membership. 

In foreign mission fields also a system of catechetical instructior is 
used with a view to informing new converts of the content of Chris- 
tianity, prior to baptism and admission into the church. These methods 
are employed, however, merely to make certain that the applicant under- 
stands the significance of the simple condition of membership recognized 
by our church, 
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Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, writes: 

It so happened that your letter came when I was busily engaged in 
writing a chapter on the Catholic Spirit of Methodism to be incorporated 
in my book which I am now writing on Distinctive Features of Method- 
ism, to be used by Sunday-school people of our church in their teacher 
training work. 

I was calling attention to the fact that aside from the baptismal 
confession of faith, namely, the Apostles’ Creed, our Methodism has no 
doctrinal test for membership. I think you are absolutely right. My 
own opinion is that when your General Conference enacted legislation 
requiring that a candidate for church membership affirm his faith in 
the Articles of Religion it not only did an unconstitutional thing, but 
laid down an impossible requirement. For what do children know about 
theology? and what does the average busy layman know about theology? 
People are not theologians first and afterward Christians—they are first 
of all Christians—theology comes later if it comes at all. You have 
raised a very interesting question. I will look with interest to see what 
the issue will be. 


These letters from the highest officials of the churches repre- 
sented by them show that the tests of membership in those churches 
were precisely the same as in our own before the test of 1864 was 
enacted, that their methods of teaching are the same, and that, 
as in our church, so in theirs, the absence of the Doctrinal Test 
has worked no harm, not only, but according to the President of 
the British Wesleyan Conference, has worked good. 

Our analysis of the test of 1864 has very clearly shown the 
following facts: 

1. It substitutes faith in a mass of theological propaganda on 
the meaning of Scripture for faith in the Word of God itself. 

2. It violates Methodist principles fundamental from the 
beginning. 

’ 3. It exercises one of the prerogatives of the Pope. 

4. It is deeply intolerant of all other Protestant churches. 

5. It makes a mass of fallible human teaching on nonessen- 
tials equal to Jesus’ teaching on repentance, faith, the new birth, 
and obedience. 

6. It allows no person to join the church on the basis of 
Christian character and experience. 

7. It assumes credit for protecting and advancing sound 
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doctrine which does not belong to it, but belongs always and ex- 
clusively to the teaching agencies of the church. 

8. It is utterly useless for the purpose for which it was en- 
acted, the protection and promotion of sound doctrine. 

9. Its deeper nature, and its far-reaching implications have 
not been understood. 

10. The lack of such a doctrinal test in other churches has 
never caused any disaster, nor brought any embarrassment to the 
work either at home or abroad. 

The most direct present effect of the test of 1864 is that it 
has caused a deep division in the church. The General Conference 
of 1920 sustained the test of 1864, but 364 of its members, in- 
cluding a wide circle of the ablest minds in the church, went home 
convinced that this test is a violation of the Constitution of the 
church. Such division upon fundamental constitutional principles 
profoundly disturbs the unity of the church. Between the two 
sides of the division there is perfect unity concerning the es- 
sentials, and this wholesome unity opens the way to heal the di- 
vision, namely, let the General Conference of 1924 enact a doc- 
trinal test which shall embody those essentials as they are de- 
fined by the Lord Jesus Christ and as they are accepted by both 


sides. The division then will permanently disappear, and the 


Constitution will be obeyed and vindicated. 

Such a doctrinal test may properly assume the following form : 

Do you believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments reveal to you the will of God for the salvation of your 
soul? I do. 

Will you diligently and prayerfully study and obey them ? 
I will. 

Jesus said, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Have you by sincere repentance and heartfelt faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ sought the forgiveness of your sins? I have. 

Jesus said, “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” Dearly beloved, are you now trusting with a 
loving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ for the new birth through 
the influence in your heart of the Holy Spirit whom he has 
promised? I am, 
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Jesus said, “He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me.” Is it your steadfast purpose to 
live a life of holy and loving obedience to the commandments of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? By his grace assisting me, it is. 

This test contains all Jesus’ doctrines of salvation, but not in 
theological definition; they are stated in Jesus’ own words. It 
fulfills “the one condition previously required” of the Constitu- 
tion. To insert a theological definition of the new birth, or any- 
thing else, would be to repeat the error of 1864, and in a more 
aggravated form. The applicant simply believes and obeys the 
words of Scripture in which they are recorded. This is all that 
can rightfully be required either for baptism or for admission into 
the church, 

The church has no right to make any product of fallible hu- 
man judgment a test for admission into the church. It must make 
that test to be the plain words of the Lord Jesus Christ, unchanged 
by any human definition. What the Word, through the Holy 
Spirit, cannot do, it is plain that fallible human definition will 
never do. 

That the Methodist Episcopal Church should depart from the 
broad standard of Christian liberty constantly taught and prac- 
ticed by John Wesley throughout his life, and written by him 
into what is now the Constitution of the church; 

That after this broad liberty had been maintained for eighty 
years, to the boundless blessing and enlargement of the church, it 
should be supplanted by the papal principle, as defined in the 
Vatican Decree, of the right to determine for all Christians what 
they must believe ; 

That this most profound change in the fundamental and 
constitutional principle of the church should pass unchallenged 
for more than half a century; 

That when attention was called to it the whole mass of 
fundamental error should be passionately defended as necessary 
to the very life of the church ;— 

All this constitutes a development which should rivet the 
closest attention of every true lover of the church. 
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THE DOCTRINAL TEST FOR LAY MEMBERSHIP 
HOW IT WORKED IN THE MEMORABLE CASE 
OF A. BRONSON ALCOTT 


Wri Farmrretp Warren 
Brookline, Mass. 


Forty or fifty years ago no New Englander commanded 
wider interest in intellectual circles than did Amos Bronson 
Alcott. His impressive form, acuteness of mind, “Orphic” sayings 
and writings, novel theories of education, Platonic mode of teach- 
ing by dialogues and conversations, his itinerations east and west 
wherever called by groups possessed of the old Athenian eagerness 
“either to tell or to hear some new thing,” had made him even more 
than a national figure. Ralph Waldo Emerson, his intimate friend 
and neighbor, did not hesitate to write of him in these terms: “He 
is an idealist, and we should say Platonist were it not doing him 
injustice to give any name signifying secondariness to the highly 
original habit of his intuitive and salient mind.” The Unitarians 
counted him one of the most unmatchable of their representatives. 
When, therefore, in the winter and spring of the year 1878-79, 
a rumor became current that Mr. Alcott had become a convert to 
evangelical orthodoxy, and had requested the calling of a meeting 
in which he could profess his new-found faith in Christ as unique 
Son of God and sole Saviour of men, both the Unitarians and 
Trinitarians of Boston were intensely interested. The below given 
anonymous communication to a New York journal, written the 
day after the meeting, and written by the man who presided on 
the oceasion, gives a somewhat graphic account of the ordeal faced 
by Mr. Aleott, and of the admirable manner in which he acquitted 
himself. The disturbed radical mentioned in the communication 
was Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, then the best known of New 
England journalists; the representative Universalist was Dr. A. A. 
Miner, President of Tufts College; the Swedenborgian was Dr. 
James Reed, foremost leader of his denomination in America, 
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Nearly every guest was in one way or another a representative man, 
Here follows the account: 


A Norasie Nicgut 1x Boston—Mr. A. Bronson Atcotr As A CHRISTIAN 
CONFESSOR 


Many a “conversation” in many a city has Bronson Alcott held, but 
never in any place one of the significance and interest of last evening's. 
For some time it has been known that this once preeminent representative 
of “New England Transcendentalism” no longer stands in his earlier 
theological attitude. Partly through the ripening of his constitutional 
Platonism, partly through closer and more intimate intercourse with Chris- 
tian believers, partly no doubt through a guileless following of the “true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” he this 
spring reached a clearness and positiveness of evangelical conviction, 
which rendered it a kind of personal necessity to declare to others his 
new position. The intimation of his wishes came too late to enable his 
excellent friends, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook, in whose parlors he has re- 
peatedly spoken the past two winters, to arrange for an additional re- 
ception and conversation for the purpose, but Rev. Dr. Withrow, pastor 
of Park Street Church, kindly proffered his house instead. 

Last evening (Easter Monday)—the evening fixed by Mr. Alcott— 
the invited guests assembled. Several of Mr. Alcott’s Concord neighbors 
were present. Representative men of almost every type and shade of 
belief were there—Evangelical, Unitarian, Universalist, Swedenborgian, 
and “Free Religious.” The eager, yet diverse interest with which all 
awaited the words of the venerable sage was something not soon for- 
gotten. 

To report the discourse and conversation which ensued would require 
columns. Beginning back in early manhood, he spoke of the influence 
long exerted over him by the doctrines and personality of Channing; 
then of the formation of “The Transcendental Club,” and his connection 
with it; then of his gradually formed conviction that the drift of that 
movement was pantheistic; then of his later and larger intercourse with 
people of orthodox views, and his better appreciation of them. 

This, by an easy transition, brought him to speak of the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and of his own apprehension of them. In 
the course of his remarks, and of the conversation following, he touched 
mainly upon the following points: The unique character of the Christian 
religion; the reality and value of divine revelation; the Trinity; the 
person of Christ; the lapsed state of man, and the atonement. As to the 
first, he professed his faith in Christianity as from above, as the first 
religion that gave the true knowledge of sin, as destined to superséde all 
other religions, and to be superseded by no other. As to revelation, he 
believed the intuitional nature of man to be a natural basis and beginning 
for it, admitted that it left us many things which are still mysteries, but 
claimed that even the mysteries are made easier and more apprehensible 
to our thought by its aid. On the Trinity he spoke at greater length, 
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affirming and illustrating its speculative necessity in all profound think- 
ing, its presence in all historic religions and religious systems which had 
displayed vitality, its striking correspondence with the essential threefold- 
ness of man—the image of God. Speaking of the Founder of Christianity, 
he thought the overshadowing question of the age was still, “What think 
ye of Christ?” Without using technical names or definitions he men- 
tioned the Orthodox, the Arian, and the Socinian conceptions, but at 
last came back to the unequivocal admission of Christ’s own claim of 
oneness with the Godhead, “oneness of essence.” Human depravity is 
hereditary as well-as personal. The great difficulty in regenerating the 
soul or the world is (to use his striking phrase) “to get rid of the old 
folks,” that is, the sinful ancestry. The atonement was a supreme illus- 
tration of love’s power vicariously to suffer for the good of the loved, but 
that which differentiated Christ’s vicarious suffering from all that hu- 
man love had ever prompted, making it unique and world-redeeming, 
was “the oneness of the sufferer with Deity.” 

These bald statements show how complete was the speaker’s dissent 
from all Channingism, and from all transcendental or other rationalism, 
but they cannot show how rich and hearty and poetic was the vein of 
his discourse. Still less can they give any idea of the genial excitement 
of the sharp but friendly catechisings to which the new confessor was 
subjected. Now a sharp “New England divine” would press him with 
some evangelical technicality; a moment later some unhappy “radical” 
would seek to stagger him with a knotty question; a Swedenborgian doctor 
tried to land him in the “discrete degrees” and “correspondencies” of New 
Jerusalem theology; the leading Universalist of New England prematurely 
thought he “had him, sure,” but amid and above all the good-natured 
cross-firing, his quickness of wit, and charm of expression, and naive 
serenity of spirit shone out as rarely, if ever, before. 

At one point he was almost lost in what seemed more soliloquy than 
address on love as the very essence of God. Apparently to disconcert him 
and bring him down to the level of criticism and logic, a well-known 
radical suddenly thrust in the question, “What is love?” “Ah, who can 
tell?” sighed Mr. Alcott, without a second’s hesitation, and with absolute 
simplicity he soared on the higher, actually helped and not hindered by 
the attempted interruption. Another questioner tried to make him see 
the impossibility of ascribing suffering to a divine person, love being so 
essentially and unalterably blessed that nothing to which love prompts 
can be really a suffering. Not the twinkling of an eye did it arrest him. 
“Yes, yes, love loves to suffer!” was his answer, and the epigram was worth 
a dozen arguments as on he went, The turn by which he claimed ultimate 
prevalence for the Christian religion on the naturalistic principle of “the 
survival of the fittest” was exceedingly felicitous. As respects human 
nature and human needs, Christianity, he claimed, was “a perfect fit.” 
So the style in which he characterized theological individualism, the 
American tendency to constitute “Churches of one member,” was ex- 
tremely enjoyable. 

Mr, Alcott is in his eightieth year, yet his tall figure is still erect and 
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vigorous. His locks are white as the snow, yet his eye has no lack of 
luster. His benignant face has still firmness and color, and his fancy 
seems as active and alert as ever. It is reported that his deserted friends 
are affecting pity for the poor old gentleman, who “in his dotage has 
been captured by the Orthodox.” If any of their quizzings last evening 
were for the purpose of eliciting evidence of the assumed senility, the 
keen rejoinders they received must have sent them home quite in despair. 

So far as Mr. Alcott’s present position is due to recent influences, 
it is doubtless largely traceable to personal intercourse for a year or two 
past with Joseph Cook and other evangelical persons. From certain state- 
ments, however, made by Mr. Cook at one of his receptions in the presence 
of Mr. Alcott, it might be inferred Mr. Cook rather discovered to Mr. Alcott 
the Christianness of his actual views, than led him to the adoption of 
entirely new ones. Probably he has had some influence in both directions. 
But whatever the agency by which it has been brought about, this new and 
unexpected confession of Christ by one supposed to feel no need of any 
Mediator, has produced a profound impression in Boston, and wherever 


American Unitarianism has gone. 
One Wuo Was THERE. 
Boston, April 15, 1879. 


The object of the present writer in now and here reverting to 
that memorable evening, and in laying aside his long observed 
anonymity as writer of the above communication (printed in The 
Christian Advocate, New York, May 22, 1879), is to call attention 
to the bearing which the case of Mr. Alcott has upon the important 
discussion now in progress relative to the desirableness or un- 
desirableness of requiring of all adult lay candidates for admission 
to an evangelical church public assent to an elaborately formulated 
ereed. Having been one of the representatives of evangelical 
views confidentially consulted by Mr. Alcott with respect to his 
duty and privilege in the matter of personal church membership, 
I had full opportunity to learn his deep disappointment in dis- 
covering how effectively the doors of every accessible evangelical 
church were barred against him. His mother, he told me, had 
been brought up in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and she had 
had him baptized and confirmed therein in early life. Naturally 
his first inclination was toward that body, but in conference with a 
clergyman of that order he had been informed that before being 
received as a member he would be expected to assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion as printed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. These he now examined with care, but found in them, 
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both expressed and implied, the Calvinistic Predestinarianism 
which his soul abhorred. Then his thoughts turned to the great 
historical foe of Calvinism, the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
studied its Book of Discipline with much interest, but from the 
start it was plain to me that a man of Mr. Alcott’s lifelong oppug- 
nance toward all intellectual dictation and dogmatizings and 
dogmas eould never seek membership in an autonomous body of 
Christians which, as a preliminary, demanded of every applicant 
a public assent to one Englishman’s redaction of the thirty-nine 
Anglican Articles, even though it reduced the thirty-nine to twenty- 
five and expurgated these from certain necessitarian notions. 
Moreover, in Concord, Mass., his home town, there was no Meth- 
odist society, or elsewhere sufficiently near, with which he could 
worship and enjoy the other means of grace. As for finding a con- 
genial church home among the Baptists, two insuperable obstacles 
were in his way; first, his utter lack of faith in their doctrine as 
to immersion being the only valid form of baptism; and second, 
their insistence on the “Five Points of Calvinism.” In the com- 
prehensive Baptist Encyclopedia of 1880, which described itself 
as “A Dictionary of the Doctrines, Ordinances, Usages, Confes- 
sions of Faith, History, ete., of the Baptist Denomination in all 


? on page 936 the public was plainly informed that “the 


Lands,’ 
foreordination of all the elect . . . and the preappointment of all 
earthly occurrences, is the doctrine of all regular Baptists.”* In 
the days of which we are writing the Congregationalists of New 
England still sought in their inherited Calvinistie creeds protec- 
tion against the tides of Unitarianism and Universalism which 


had swept away so many of their oldest churches and schools. The 
most esteemed of these bulwarks was the Westminster Confession 
—the honored standard of all Presbyterian churches throughout 
the English-speaking world. Its thirty-three chapters gave a dog- 
matic formulation and defense of Calvin’s teaching every way 


1In the preface of this same Encyclopedia is found a sample of denominational self-compla- 
cency which should take the first prize in any ordinary collection. It reads: “The Baptists be- 
gan their denominational life under the ministry of the Saviour. They flourished at various 
periods in the gloomy ages between the first great apostasy and the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. And in the coming conquests of truth they are destined to spread over the world, and 
unfurl their banner of truth over every home and heart of Adam's family, upon which the finger 
of inspiration has inscribed the words: ‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ ” 
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superior to that furnished in the Thirty-nine Articles. Even after 
the memorable meeting of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tionalists at Plymouth Rock in 1865 and its new “Declaration of 
Faith,” not a clause of the Westminster Confession or of the Savoy 
Declaration was repudiated. Not until 1906 did the Congrega- 
tional body take action intended to wipe out its inherited dis- 
criminations and protests against Arminian believers. Three years 
earlier the leading Presbyterian church of this country had not 
set aside the Westminster Confession, but amended it at a few 
points to make it less offensive to dissenters from its predestinarian- 
isms and limited atonement. Both bodies widened their doors, but 
far too late for our waiting friend, who died March the fourth, 
1888. 

Thus, by reason of the prevalence of unscriptural creedal tests 
or conditions of lay membership in the churches, it came to pass 
that this rare spirit, of whom Emerson in his private journal years 
earlier had written: “The most refined and most advanced soul we 
have had in New England, who makes all other souls appear slow 
and cheap and mechanical, a man of such courtesy and greatness 
that in conversation all others, even the intellectual, seem sharp and 
fighting for victory and angry—while he has the unalterable sweet- 
ness of a Muse” ;—this thinker of whom Thoreau wrote: “He will 
be the last man to be disappointed as the ages revolve, for he antici- 
pates more than any. And God will find it hard to astonish him. 
. . « I do not see how he can ever die; Nature cannot spare him” ; 
this man of whom his keen-eyed biographer, Sanborn, writes: 
“He was the most filial son, the most faithful lover, the most at- 
tached friend, the most generous philanthropist of his time”; this 
philosopher of whom the philosophie William T. Harris (referring 
especially to Mr. A.’s conversations) says: “He kept the focus 
of his mind always on questions of ascent or descent, to or from 
the vision of God”; this sage and seer who even in his eightieth 
year could neither hide nor warp any truth or new insight to which 
our Lord had brought him, was left to spend the last four years 
of his life in grievous isolation, possessing no place where week 
by week he could worship and hold sweet communion with persons 
sharing his own new faith and hope and love, “He died,” says his 
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biographer, “as lonely as he had lived.”? This was more true than 
the biographer realized. Mr. Aleott experienced many disap- 
pointments, but this spiritual homelessness at the last may well 
have been the most cruel of all. His case should be an imperish- 
able lesson to every evangelical church. At this time, in view of 
the weighty discussion now in progress, it should command the 
special attention of our Methodist Episcopal Church, showing all, 
as it should, the worse than unwisdom of that action of the General 
Conference of 1864, which changed the one aboriginal requirement 
for admission to our communion, and introduced a public creedal 
test which sundered us from every other Wesleyan body, and 


. . . ad . 
suddenly deprived us of the one characteristic of Methodism of 


which Wesley oftenest boasted, namely, its freedom from the 
slightest trace of dogmatism. See Wesley’s tract on The Character 
of a Methodist, his Further Appeal to Men of Reason, and Letter 


to a Roman Catholic. 


1In “Sleepy Hollow Cemetery” in Concord, the grave of Mr. Alcott is between that of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and that of Thoreau, the author, both repudiators of the faith in which Alcott 
found the consummation of all his religious aspirations and hopes. At his funeral, in the home of 
his daughter Louisa May, each of the three speakers who characterized the departed was a well- 
known Unitarian. I was myself present, but I saw no other person representing so-called “Evan- 
gelical” views. To the memorable evening when Mr. Alcott publicly professed his faith in the 
Triune God no slightest reference reached my ear. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE FAR COUNTRY 
Artruur W. Hewirr 
Plainfield, Vt. 


On the green walls of my study hangs a water-color painting 
- of Iona Cathedral. There is a soft radiance of golden sunlight 
on its ancient stone tower and walls. There is a white sail far out 
on the blue background of ocean. My lady of the manse, who 
painted the picture, has by its presence like a sacrament every day 
turned my memory to Saint Columba, lonely apostle of ancient 
Scotland. Then, with Columba of Iona, I see in imagination, one 
after another, those knights of the Far Country who, turning 
their backs on cities and kingdoms which they might have con- 
quered, gave themselves to live and die for humble folks in lonely 
places. Theirs is the supreme chivalry. I see Father Serra tread- 
ing the lone reaches of Hl Camino Real from San Diego to the 
Golden Gate. I see Father Damien giving himself to die among 
leper islanders, while the poet Tabb writes of him: 
O God, the cleanest offering 
Of tainted earth below, 
Unblushing to thy feet we bring, 
A leper white as snow. 

I see Grenfell among the fishermen who face death every year on 
the Labrador. I see the saintly John Fletcher, mighty-minded and 
descended from earldoms, burning out his bright life in the 
wretched village of Madeley. Looming with Washington I sce 
Francis Asbury, now revered as a mighty bishop in the church of 
God, then riding the desolate reaches as a lone pioneer in the utmost 
rural wilds of the world. I see him fording the rapid rivers full 
of tossing ice ; braving the itch and the Indians; aching with fever ; 
counting in delirium beyond the Allegheny Mountains the fan- 
cied houses where no houses would stand for fifty years to come. 
He had no home but the saddle and the pulpit. For forty-five 
years he rode five and six thousand miles a year, more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand miles, more than ten times the dis- 
tance around the circumference of the world. Our bishops are 
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mighty in labors. There is Edwin Hughes in Boston; Luther B. 
Wilson in New York; William Burt in Buffalo; Francis Me- 
Connell in Pittsburgh; Joseph Berry in Philadelphia; William 
F. MeDowell in Washington; Frank M. Bristol in Chattanooga, 
and Ernest G. Richardson in Atlanta. Up and down through 
the territories of all these men; twenty to eighty-four times into 
every State; sixty times across the Allegheny Mountains, rode the 


lonely Francis Asbury on horseback, “crossing the last moun- 
tain, stemming the last river, to carry the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the last man”—riding 


“O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night was done.” 


I see John Frederick Oberlin, lone and immortal among the blue 
Alsatian Mountains. He has turned his back on cities and honors 
to find in the bitter poverty of the desolate Vosges the places where 
he can be most useful. There are no schoolhouses, and the people 
will not build them; so this man of God builds them out of his 
own pitiful pay. There is no bridge across the mountain torrent, 
no road to civilization through the wild forest, and the people can- 
not be persuaded to make themselves a highway. So John Fred- 
erick Oberlin shoulders his pick and begins work with his own 
hands till the people follow him and the road is made. The 
agricultural reforms which he cannot teach otherwise he demon- 
strates in his own orchards and gardens. Ridiculed, hated, threat- 
ened with personal violence by his own people; braving suspicion 
from without because of his pastoral loyalty during the French 
Revolution, he marches right on. For more than sixty years in 
that remote mountain parish, the sick, the poor, the wretched, the 
wicked are sheltered in his great love until, honored by his nation 
and decorated with the gold medal of the Legion of Honor by the 
King of France, he dies among a transfigured people that love him. 
His name is now revered by the church of God to the ends of the 
earth. Such are the Knights of the Far Country. The King of 
Kings is their Overlord. They are brave in the battle, not fear- 
ing oblivion. They ride forth, not asking reward. They are 
chivalrous to save the helpless and forsaken. These are they who 
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have gone forth on lonely pastures to be pastors among God's 
poor. 

The spirit of these Knights of God is the same that must 
transfigure the personality of the modern rural pastor. What 
outstanding characteristics must that personality show / 

If, first of all, 1 say absolute whiteness of soul, holiness of 
character, you will think I am not speaking to the point, for that, 
you will say, is also a prime essential of the city pastor. Still | 
do want to insist that, in a manner beyond its application to the 
city pastor, any lapse in the rural pastor is fatal. In spirit and 
in essential righteousness there is no difference. In influence by 
circumstance there is a chasm. Little faults, or perchance foibles, 
in the personal life of a preacher may in the semi-incognito of a 
great city pass unknown or uncared for by his people. But out in 
the hills, 

By all ye cry or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your goods and you, 


only, however sullen they may be about it, they are not inclined to 
be “silent peoples,” out where interests are few and intense; where 
human nature is stark naked and unashamed; where everybody is 
encyclopedic about his neighbor’s business, The rural eye is eerily 
photographic, the rural light is vividly strong, and the rural tongue 
has one quality in common both with the wind and with every one 
born of the Spirit, for it “bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof.” Just now I am not resenting country gossip, 
I am recognizing an inevitable result of strong personal interest 
at close range, but it is easy to see what this will do to the man 
whose life is not up to the high and narrow standards set for him 
by folks who know him like a brother. 

Benvenuto Cellini, through some optical illusion, after in- 
termitting his sensuality with saintliness, believed that he had 


acquired a halo easily visible to the human eye, but he admitted 
that his halo could be observed more clearly in France than in 


Italy, which was his home. Home halos are best; radiance of 
holiness the brighter as we are the better known. If any man 
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aspires to the divine dignity of being a pastor in the church of 
God, in its most intimate relation, which is the rural appointment, 
he must be pure in heart, or his wall is Belshazzar’s and the finger 
is writing. The reactions of his conscience must be instantaneous 
as flashes of lightning, foreordaining and stronger than steel. 
Numbers of men and women have wagered their faith on his. He 
is the nearest vision his people will ever have of how God is holy. 

Behind the little brick manse where I have lived for fourteen 
years is a great apple tree. One night in May I looked out upon 
it when it was in full blossom. The heavens were black and star- 
less, the clouds were low, the very air was inky and blank. One 
thing alone I could see, for a strong Mazda light in a window shone 
full on that white apple tree and brought it out in radiant relief, 
vivid and ethereal, against the thick darkness of night, whiter 
than Easter lilies, whiter than snow. This is a black old world 
at best and the souls of its priests ought to stand out radiant in 
the light of Christ, against the black darkness of sin, whiter than 
Easter lilies, whiter than snow. 

Great and tender patience must characterize the rural pastor. 
“The city pastor, too,” you say. Yes, it is one of many elements 
there, but it is supreme and strategic here. For there are three 
things which I insist we must never forget: The great intimacy 
of rural relationships; the great relative importance of the single 
rural individual ; and the Indianlike tenacity of human beings in 
remembering any slight or wrong, real or fancied. The rural 
pastor who would not thwart his own work has patience which 
suffereth long and is kind. People will be slow and stubborn; a 
man may feel that they are insulting him, when they do not so 
intend; and sometimes the real, unmistakable insult will come. 
But absolutely never must the pastor’s patience break or bend. 
Even if he must be severe it must be in perfect self-control, without 
shadow of impatience. Patience wins. Loving patience, putting 
its own imagination into the point of view of that other heart, 
avoids many a bitter regret. A man of national reputation in 
education told me that one girl in his college classes stirred his 
temper almost beyond control. He never asked her a question 
without seeing that she was whispering with her seatmate, even 
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while he was talking to her. Just before the time when, deciding 
he would endure it no longer, he was about to give her a scathing 
public rebuke, he had occasion to visit her home. There he learned 
that the poor girl was so deaf that she could not hear her teacher’s 
questions. Watching his face closely she saw when the question 
was addressed to herself and inquired of her seatmate what it was, 
that she might answer. To be patient a little longer was better 
than to break an innocent heart. A boy in a country school was 
very dull and absentminded. At length his teacher learned that he 
was an orphan whose only remaining relative, an uncle to whom he 
was much devoted, had just died; and the woman with whom the 
child boarded said that every morning his pillow was .wet with 
tears. To wait a little longer was better for that teacher than to 
discourage a brokenhearted boy. It is not otherwise with the 
pastor. Loving patience will lead to intimacy which will reveal 
the reason of all things. The kindest and most encouraging church 
member I ever knew was one whom at first acquaintance I dreaded 
and thought the most disagreeably critical. There was in my 
church an elderly woman (now in her grave) whom I had much 
disliked. I got the notion, on good grounds, I believed, that she 
was opposed to me and my work. I dreaded her. At length in a 
little circle where Christians were thanking God for their blessings 
this woman said, while her tears ran down, that the greatest 
blessing the year had brought to her was the return of their dear 
pastor. I felt like the old Roman in the first Latin book, who re- 
turned home and was met by his dog with bleeding fangs. He 
rushed into the house and found the cradle empty. He ran his 
sword through the dog. Then in a closet he found his baby, safe 
and sleeping, near the mangled, dead body of a wolf. It is always 
better to be patient a little longer. 

So far I have illustrated by those instances where the offense 
was imagined, for nine tenths of the cases are such. Not sentimen- 
tal like these, now comes that other case, hard and unbeautiful, the 
real offense. This, too, must be tranquilly faced. Only those who 
understand the dominant individuality, the primal and lasting 
emotions of country life can understand these two things: first, 
how big a rock is dropped into the stream of rural life, to make 
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its caseade forever, by any lapse in long-suffering patience; and, 
uext, how the influence of a pastor depends on “peace, like a river,” 
attending his way down the stream of rural relationships. 

And do not think that you will go undefended because you are 
not hot in your own defense. An old man (now dead, more’s the 
pity, for 1 needed him!) sat down in the chair of a Plainfield 
barber and made a disagreeable remark about the pastor. The 
barber stopped his work, looked down into the lathered face and 
said, “If I couldn’t say anything good about the, best friend this 
community ever had, I’d keep my damned old mouth shut!” Be 
a mountain, serene above the clouds, and good laymen and worldly 
folk with a command of language will make all the storm that is 
necessary. 

No man need hope for success in the country church without 
a rich sense of humor. Ian Maclaren believed that this should be 
a part of any minister’s examination for ordination. The hu- 
morous side of the country pastorate is worth its own chapter 
elsewhere, so here it will simply be said that the use of a sense 
of humor is not to afford amusement out of the abundant material 
at hand, and certainly not to make fun of the folk of the flock, 
but to save nerve frazzle and to give that sense of detachment 
which will prevent us from taking ourselves and our superficial 
troubles too seriously. 

A fourth requisite is genuine love for country people and rural 
scenery. Poor, unschooled, and provincial some rural folks may 
be (are those in the city less so?) ; spontaneously near to nature 
they certainly are; but unless a man loves them and is one among 
them, he need not tarry. If with foreign missionary attitude and 
with his heart in the city, some transitory pastor tries to uplift 
them, he comes into bad odor more surely than if he walked the 
back pasture on a moonless night when skunks were in blossom. 
The pastor who feels that his rural location cuts him off from 
advantages of the city is not rural at heart. Are the caflon- 
streeted cities full of opportunity, glare, and joy? The rural- 
hearted man knows these things as. well as any man, and can 
even endure the city’s advantages for a few days at atime. But 
all which the city can offer is forgotten in the advantages, tre- 
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mendously more sublime, of living in the landscape. Would not 
I be an ass to choose narrow walls and call it opportunity? My 
mountains are blue as violets beyond the green hills; white lilies 
float on the sky-blue waters, and the gardens and forests are bright 
with emerald green, and sea green, and yellow green, and olive 
green and evergreen. And God comes down in October and splashes 
the forest with daffodil yellow and blood till the leaves fall and 
rustle over the vividly green hillocks of moss. I remember a wood- 
land glade where rocks and fallen logs and standing tree trunks 
were all covered with green velvet, radiant with the sunset. I 
have heard harps of pine moaning to the winds of morning. I 
have heard the Aurora Borealis swishing eerily in the midnight, 
its great streams of white light flashing past the zenith all fringed 
with rainbow colors. Lighting the world in an ink-black mid- 
night, 1 once saw a bright blue meteor bigger than the full moon 
racing across the heavens till it burst into a thousand fragments 
and drenched the night with darkness. Once I saw the full moon 
reflected as in a mirror by the cloud just beneath it. I have seen 
the world blue with leaping lightning while God rolled his thunders 
between the mountains. Falling all day with a million thin lines 
down the spaces, I have heard the rain pattering on the roof and 
have seen it rolling in coffee-brown rivulets down the road. Yellow 
in the sunlight as the streets in the city of God, I have seen a pasture 
hill a thousand feet high and completely covered with waving 
goldenrod. I have seen incredible gold and crimson in the sunsets, 
followed sometimes by afterglow skies, radiant, ethereal and vividly 
green. I have seen the world buried in new snow which burdened 
the spruces, covered every twig with shining frost, and glistened on 
the fields like white linen dotted with diamonds. The afternoon 
shadows upon it are blue as the waters of a mountain lake, and 
sunset turns the new-fallen snow to miles on miles of rose-tint 
and amethyst. And when the long, wonderful winter is over, 
April comes and we hear the robin, the crow, the frog, and the 
bishop. 
Go watch by brimming river 
Or reedy-marged lagoon 


The wild geese row their galley 
Across the rising moon, 
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That comes up like a bubble 
Out of the black fir-trees, 
And ask what mind invented 
Such miracles as these. 


So says Bliss Carman-—so say we all. Can any city give us 
the piping frogs in the April twilight, the hermit thrush, the whip- 
poorwill or the golden robin? I missed Galli-Curci in Chicago, but 
I heard the song sparrow at home. O the fragrances of the open 
country—lilacs, new-mown hay, balsam trees, stacks of murdered 
lumber, wind off the fields of blooming clover, white daisies, or 
yellow kale in green waving barley! All these things the true 
rural heart will love till he would not surrender them for any 
wealth of the world. Chickens, calves, cabbages and cats—good 
are these, and those who live among them. Selah. 

Face to face we clash with the fads of the day when we men- 
tion the word, but without otherworldliness it is better not to enter 
the rural pulpit. Practical, a man of human nature and common 
sense, the country pastor must be, but that is not all. With novel 
airs of modernity and omniscience we are told to think less of the 
golden streets of heaven and more of making good streets in our 
own village. There may have been a time when such remarks 
were original and useful, but they have been stale a long time. 
The mold on them is as long as a cat’s whiskers. A man whose 
congregation wouldn’t congregate advertised in the newspapers 
that he didn’t preach otherworldliness. Anybody, without genius, 
or heart, or imagination, can preach the dull didactics of this world, 
but deep down under our worldly exteriors we are men of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. Temporal clatter is not enough. Our 
feet are “slipping o’er the brink,” “our days are swifter than a 
weaver’s shuttle,” we shoot into the dim mystery of eternity with 
hearts aching for assurance of that kingdom beyond the stars. 

John Wesley is an old man. When the Old Guard of the 
French army faced Wellington at Waterloo it had tramped the 
battlefields of Europe for twenty years; but for half a century 
this man who faces the congregation at Bolton has preached the 
Gospel of Peace down the valleys of England. He gives out the 


hymn: 
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Come, O thou Traveler unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see; 


but as he reads the next two lines an anguish of memory comes. 
Ingham, Hervey, DeLamotte, the friends of his youth, are gone; 
the bones of Whitefield are at rest across the Atlantic; Fletcher 
of Madeley is in his grave; and Charles Wesley, who wrote this 
very hymn, has been buried fourteen days. 


My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee! 


At these words the old heart breaks—white-haired Wesley sits 
down weeping behind the pulpit and buries his face in his hands. 

If loneliness overcame the triumphant old servant of God in 
the midst of his inspiring task, what can it not do among the 
lonely homes in the remote countryside where the people are not, 
like Wesley, mighty in faith, and where the task is dull monotony / 
One week in winter I rode through eighty miles of snow, preaching 
the Word, burying the dead. Could I judge the heartache of the 
mourner other than by my own? I once hoped my younger brother 
would be my companion in the ministry. Long ago on the last 
night of the old year I saw him die. Once I had a blue-eyed baby. 
I leaned over her little basket one morning and kissed her—and 
found that she was dead. Once J had a dear father. When he 
was broken in body and mind on the cross of disease, I leaned over 
the counter of a store in Rutland and read the black headlines of 
the newspaper which said he had hanged himself in the barn. I 
have waded deep in dismal death. If I could ever have a pastor 
(as I have had to be one since I was eighteen years old) I should 
want him to bring me good news of the far country where there 
is no death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain, for the former things are passed away. 


O mine, my golden Zion! 
O lovelier far than gold, 
With laurel-girt battalions, 
And safe victorious fold! 
For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep, 
For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep. 
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Around me, too, are folks who have fought their temptations 
for twenty years and are not victorious yet. Even yet, even for 
them, is Jesus mighty to save? Strong confidence, triumphant 
faith in the invisible world divine—without these a man must 
not be a rural pastor, though every steeple falls. Redemption from 
sin through Jesus Christ, immortality, heaven, God, the comrade 
ship of the Redeemer here and now—there are mountain peaks 
like these, otherworldly, sublime. The rural church does not need 
those men who sit on ant hills. 

Supreme and independent courage must be numbered as the 
next requisite. Noble is William Lloyd Garrison declaring, “I 
am in earnest. I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be heard!” Noble is William of 
Orange, commanding in the face of the foeman, “Break down 
the dykes! Give Holland back to ocean!” Noble is Garibaldi, 
offering his soldiers “hunger and cold and weariness, rags, blood, 
and death”—ere they follow him to victory. Noble is the iron- 
hearted old Andrew Jackson, one arm shattered by a musket ball, 


grasping a gun with the other hand and shouting to his mutineers, 
“Stand back! By the Eternal I’ll shoot the first man that dares 
step from his tracks!” Noble is Henley, who sings: 
Out of the night which covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 


I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 
But nobler are John Frederick Oberlin and Fletcher of Madeley, 
self-crucified on a cross in the shadows; with no egotistic de- 
fiance of fate; with no exhilarant thrill of standing at a supreme 
moment in the face of the world. 

In the eyes of a nation it must have been easy for the Iron 
Duke on the field of Waterloo to cry out, “Stand fast, Old Ninety- 
fifth! Old Ninety-fifth, stand fast! What are they saying about 
us in England to-day?” Bright idol of our cursed years of blood, 
it may have been easy for Saint Joan of Are to die, crying out, 
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while ten thousand men were weeping, “Yes, my voices were from 
God, my voices have not deceived me.” It may have been easy for 
Master Ridley to “be of good comfort and play the man,” knowing 
that he lighted such a candle, by God’s grace, in England as shall 
never be put out. Facing Reginald Fitz-Urse and his thugs like 
a lion at bay, robed in the almost royal garments of his arch- 
bishopric, contending for the high dignity of God’s holy church, it 
may have been easy for Thomas 4 Becket to pour his blood before 
God on the floors of Canterbury Cathedral. Torn by the wild 
beasts or flaming in the night gardens of Nero, it may have been 
easy for the early Christians to die in triumphant testimony. It 
may have been easy for them to lift high their weapons before 
the throne of ivory and gold, crying, “Cesar, morituri te saluta- 
mus!” as they went into the arena to die, for they knew that ten 
thousand eyes looked down upon them from that amphitheater, 
and far above the bloodthirsty Romans, far above Cesar’s throne 
of ivory and gold, far above the blue spaces of heaven they saw 
The lily beds of virgins, 
The martyrs’ rosy glow, 


The cohort of the fathers 
Who kept the faith below. 


But it is not easy for a man with the mighty ambition that goes 
with supreme power of character to turn his back on the world 
and go to the lone prairie and the mountain to give his life to 
God’s humble poor, through long years of misunderstanding and 
disillusionment, far from the challenge of crisis or crowd, know- 
ing that his name will never be heralded till he hears it new in the 
kingdom of God. O these are the true Knights of the Far Coun- 
try. Forget your generals! Forget your martyrs! I know of 
but one courage like this. It is the courage of the poet. He sends 
his verse to the magazines. No editor wants it if it does not fill 
convenient space with conventional stuff. He sends his book to 
the publisher. It is rejected—gold will not trot on its track. He 
publishes a few volumes himself with scanty means wrung from 
his mountain garden. The critics ignore it, for they do not know. 
Once in a hundred times they choose the good—once in a hundred 
times they doom the bad—it is all, and equally, by accident—they 
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do not know—they cannot help it—God did not make them so 
that ever they could know. But foreordained by the kingdom of 
God, the great poet is serene. He waits like the mountains. He 
sings like the sea. Not for the poor honor of sitting in the Vatican 
er the White House would he give up the divine dignity of being 
the least of those immortals, whose mighty ones are Milton and 
Homer and David. Far down the dim moonlight of the ages he 
sees a path by which a wiser generation finds his house of song. 
He is kept by the courage of believing that his cadences will sing 
like the foaming deep, when the monuments of his critics are like 
the sand on the shore. 

Not otherwise is the courage of the rural pastor. It rests on 
things unseen which are eternal. Its goal is far away. At first 
it is not hard. He is young, his comrades of youth are like him. 
By and by these follow the fashion. Some of them are famous in 
the cities; they cannot understand that their rural brother is not 
wasting the splendid promise of his life. It makes him lonely. 
Then the older relatives who have wanted to see him succeed be- 
fore they die wonder why he really so fails of his promise. The 
real significance of his life is not outwardly evident, for, mind 
you, if he is the abidingly successful rural pastor he is not doing 
the spectacular things now advocated by well-meaning people for 
a rural pastor to do. He is running far deeper than these things, 
like rivers of water of life, into their immortal souls. And it 
is not easy to watch the cityward trend of your young people, like 
rivers that run to the sea. Forever sowing, most of your harvest 
is another’s. But not all, if you abide. Your college classmate 
will go up on the bishop’s platform and you will still be in your 
unfamed rural parish. But you will be loved beyond utterance in 
the humble hearts, and God will not forget your name beyond the 
stars. 

Good night, dear brothers, shepherds on lonely pastures, 
knights of the Far Country. I do not know whether I have told 
you what the true country minister is like—God knows I have 
told you the pastor I should like to be. In the glens and mountains 
there is labor enough for me—the only city for which I look is the 
“eity which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God,” 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE QUAKERS TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


G. S. Lackianp 
Denver, Colo. 


Tue influence of Christianity has always exceeded its num- 
bers. No instance of this fact has ever outweighed the present 
position of the Quakers in the mind of the world. It amazes the 
average individual to learn that numerically there are about 
125,000 in the United States, 20,000 in England, and not over 
150,000 in the world. 

Vigorous opponents of war, they are respected in every coun- 
try of the world. They were the first agency of relief in the de 
stroyed villages of France. To-day the French put a warmth of 
feeling into the name L’ Amis, as the Friends are called. “They 
will be the last to leave,” they say. Three years after the war 
these opponents of Mars still stay binding up the wounds. In 
their maternity hospital at Chalons-sur-Marne more than 1,000 
war babies have been born. In Austria they have clothed 250,000 
folks, supply milk to 4,000 babies, and supplementary feeding to 
60,000 undernourished children. 

They were the first disciples of the Man who taught “Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors” to carry good will into 
Germany. Over one million children received a meal per. day 
at their hands. In return little German children waved the Stars 
and Stripes and cried, “Uncle Sam is our Unele too.” 

Professor Bicker, head of the Student’s Social Service De 
partment of Germany, said to Dr. Steiner: “The one bright spot 
in our dark times is the work and spirit of the Quakers. They 
came and gave food and themselves. They asked no questions and 
peddled no opinions. I am a Roman Catholic . . . but I am con- 
quered by the Quaker spirit and I am not the only one.” 

The scorn of the Russian revolutionaries for religion and 
aught that does not fully indorse their views was compelled to 
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waver before the sincere Christian service of the Quaker mission 
in Soviet Russia. To them more than any other factor is due 
the removal of the bitter antagonism to organized religion. Nearly 
one million dollars has this little group contributed in food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine to Russia’s starving millions. 

The Friends originated about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. They were called “The Children of Light,” but the name 
Quaker was hurled at them in derision because George Fox, when 
sentenced to prison, told those about him to tremble at the Word 
of God. In 1654 about sixty young earnest men were engaged in 
this mission. In 1678 the Conventicle Act forbade the assemblage 
of five persons or more over sixteen years of age outside of the 
established church. During this period the young people of 
Quaker families kept alive their organization. From the begin- 
ning the missionary passion was manifest. The members spread 
their gospel to Ireland, Germany, and North America, where, 
now is there larger development. 

In America the chief settlement was founded by William 
Penn. He had been expelled from Oxford for his views and had 
traveled in Ireland, Holland, and Germany. His father, Admiral 
Penn, died in 1670, leaving him £16,000 in claims upon the crown. 
In 1676, with several associates, he founded a Quaker colony in 
West Jersey. In 1681, in lieu of his grant of £16,000 from the 
government, he was given the territory now comprising the State 
of Pennsylvania. In 1684 the colony consisted of 7,000 inhabi- 
tants. A successful treaty was made with the Indians, which 
was never violated by either party. The colony was a refuge for 
the oppressed of all faiths. Nowhere in America was such toler- 
ance displayed. 

From their origin the Quakers were subject to bitter perse- 
cution. Fox, Penn, Barclay, and other founders were repeatedly 
thrown into prison in the Old World. 

In America they fared but little better. Mary Fisher and 
Ann Austin were ordered by the Governor of Massachusetts not 
to land. They were taken from the ship. Their books were 
burned. They were deprived of all rights, stripped naked, and 
thrown in jail. During this era of persecution Quakers were sold 
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as slaves, three men had their right ears cut off, while Stephenson, 
Robinson, and Mary Dyer were executed. 

During the War of Independence Quaker homes were looted 
and their property confiscated. Yet it was Betsy Ross, a Quakeress, 
who made the flag, and always were they risking their lives to 

_save rather than destroy. 

During the past three centuries changes have come in the 
ideals of the Friends, but their main contentions have remained. 

The Friends are the only Christian mystics who have sur- 
vived for a period as long as two hundred and fifty years. Their 
primary principle is the doctrine of “The Inner Light.” They sub- 
scribe heartily to Jacob Boehme’s declaration, “We are of God’s 
substance ; we have heaven and hell in ourselves.”” With Schleier- 
macher they affirm that “The consciousness of God and self-con- 
sciousness are inseparable.” Dr. Rufus M. Jones states that “the 
Friends do not insist upon mystical experience as the only path 
to religion. This would involve an election no less inscrutable and 
pitiless than that of the Calvinistic system.” 

The difference between the ideals of the Friends and the 
average evangelical organization is seen in a comparison between 
Fox and John Bunyan, who were once both confined in the same 
jail. Bunyan saw an outward cross and wanted to be saved from 
hell. Fox saw an inner cross and desired to be redeemed from sin. 
The Quakers might well be called the pioneers of the Immanent 
God. They antedated modern science and philosophy in the 
adoption of the Empirical Method. Robert Barclay, the greatest 
Quaker theologian, began his Apology, not with a Chapter on God, 
but with an inquiry into the sources of religious knowledge. 

In this the Friends are paralleled by the Wesleyan doctrine 
of “The Witness of the Spirit.” Methodism, however, did not 
carry out the doctrine to the lengths of the Friends. It is a difficult 
matier to reconcile the doctrine of the Witness of the Spirit with 
the Articles of Religion. Wesley, however, possessed sufficient 
independence to abridge the thirty-nine articles. In this he rightly 
followed the Inner Light. 

Quakerism negatively is the repudiation of the doctrine of 
external authority. It rejects mediators, priesthood, sacraments, 
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and seasons. To subject the living spirit to the traditions and 
formulas of the past is to utterly distrust the present spiritual 
realities in the life of man. 

The Friends do not discard the past. They reverence it with 
a comprehension that is far more significant than the artificial 
thoughtless acquiescence of shallow minds. To them all Christian 
literature and statements are The Inner Revelation of God to the 
spirits of men. They are not infallible, but they are a sacred and 
inspired revelation. They are guide posts of the soul. But final 
authority is in the revelation of the spirit of God to the mind 
of man. 

The Bible to them is an account of the Inner Light of God 
in the souls of godly men. It is emphatic testimony to the pres- 
ence of God in the life of man. This constitutes the greatest 
possible reason for the belief that God reveals himself to men 
to-day as he did in the first century. They believe it is more im- 
portant to attempt to realize Bible truths experimentally than 
to give passive assent to the same. 

This insistence upon the individual responsibility to realize 
God in every relationship in life and the utter cutting off of 
artificial props which make for childish dependence in religious 
thinking has produced a type of character in the Friends which 
compels admiration in their most bitter opponents. 

Their conception of the dignity and worth of personality is 
after all but the basis of redemption. The extreme contender for 
external and past authority, whether it rest in an infallible church, 
priesthood, or book, must base his argument upon a few individuals 
who believe in the worth of personality, the ability of the human 
soul to comprehend the divine mind for which the Friends are 
contending for all. We must either believe that the revelation of 
God is a special privilege for an elect few or the heritage of all men. 

In this they are following the method of Jesus.. He stood ab- 
solutely upon the authority of an inner experience. He accepted 
only that which in his innermost depths he believed to be the 
truth as revealed by God. He was constantly summoning men to 
attain to the life which their faith and personal relationship to 
God alone could make possible. So much did he believe in the 
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possibility of a direct revelation and guidance between God and 
man, he left his whole Kingdom to be developed upon this prin- 
ciple. 

With no shibboleths to defend, with reverence in their hearts 
for their brothers’ opinions, the greatest possible religious freedom 
has reigned. There is no motive for proselyting. Theirs is no de 
velopment of an autocratic mind which would impose itself upon 
its fellows in the name of God. To them truth is so sacred that 
the use of the oath is not only superfluous but an insult to their 
ideals of manhood. With this spirit of freedom from external, 
hoary, and autocratic authority it is easy to understand how they 
refused to kill to impose even their democracy upon a battered foe. 

They maintain that war has brought neither peace, un- 
menaced safety, nor internal welfare. They point out that society 
depends not upon force but upon loyalty. Napoleonism and Czar- 
ism collapsed when the inner faith of the people rejected them. 
Our armies, navies, and diplomatic corps exist to meet evil but 
fail to overcome evil with good. In war neither the church nor 
state plans to meet false propaganda with truth but rather with 
similar propaganda. We are not attempting to mobilize millions 
of men of good will but rather remain silent in the presence of 
propaganda as vicious as the Prussian, against Japan and Mexico. 
Force has not saved the women and children in war. The women 
and children of France and Belgium paid the price, and foree did 
not prevent it. 

There was a time when the church used the dungeon and 
the rack and even the gibbet to protect religion. To-day the Inner 
Light, however, has revealed the futility of these methods. We 
prefer the weapons of truth and love with which to redeem a 
world. On the clock of world’s history but a few hours since man 
thought that a home founded upon brute force was absolutely 
necessary. The growth of the Spirit of God in the mind of man 
has compelled the abandonment of this method for that of love. 

Jesus met violence, force, and persecution with gentleness, 
love, and forgiveness. Nietzsche uses volumes to say, “Look what 
happened to Jesus,” and true Christian thinkers are willing to 
rest the Kingdom upon the conquering presence of the Spirit of 
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Jesus in the world. Verily “He is not dead.” Nietzsche and his 
followers in church and state refuse to face the facts as to what 
tragically happened to Egypt, Greece, Persia, Babylon, Rome, and 
Germany. 

The Jews took the sword and perished by the same. The 
Quakers believe war may have its benefits as peace may have its 
ills, but these are incidental. In the main war is the sum of all 
villainies, while peace is the sum of all blessing. They believe that 
resistance to evil must be lifted from the physical to the moral 
plane. Calvary was easy after Gethsemane. The early Christians 
refused to be tools in the army of imperial Rome. Tertullian said, 
“For what wars should we not be fit, we who so willingly yield 
ourselves to the sword, if in our religion it were not counted better 
to be slain than to slay.” The true Christian does not get into 
trouble for the reason that he does not make trouble, seek trouble 
or expect trouble. 

The militarists could have undoubtedly bested Penn in argu- 
ing a policy with which to deal with the Indians, but the facts are 
that Penn’s colony did not lose a man, woman, or child. The same 
condition prevailed in Ireland in 1798-1800 during the rebellion. 
The only thing upon which warring factions could unite was, 
“Spare the Quakers; they do harm to none and good to all.” 

The Quakers have believed with a passionate faith that “love 
never faileth.” War has produced hate, not love. The fact that 
it produces heroism or sacrifice no more justifies war than it 
justified the religious rite of human sacrifice. 

To behold in one’s nation not a bit of geography, cities and 
industries to be preserved, but rather one vast group of souls, made 
in the image of God, capable of communing with him, is the 
Quaker ideal of patriotism. The true patriot is the one who at 
all hazards will seek to keep this soul in conformity with the 
redemptive love of the Father. Anything less is contrary to the 
spirit of Jesus. This soul can only be nourished upon the truth, 
not upon selfish, poisonous propaganda. Its good will must not be 
merely a formal attitude for calm hours, but an eternal passion 
even when clouds of hate and war loom large. Men seem des- 
perately afraid of physical honor, but terribly blind to the de 
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struction of the soul of a nation. How long is my country safe / 
Lanier replies: 
“Long as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
Long as the God is God above, 
The Brother every man below, 
So long dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall grow.” 


Because the Quakers have stood in war time for what they 
believe to be the realism of the gospel of Jesus, they have been 
among the foremost upholders of a Christian conscience applied 
to social relationships. Witness Woolman: 

“Traveling steerage in unimaginable horrors because his ship’s cabin 
had been decorated by slave labor. He walked from end to end of 
England rather than countenance the cruelty shown the post boys in the 


chaises. On his death bed he refuses medicines until assured that none 
had suffered in compounding them.” 


“Impractical, quixotic, and foolish,” jeers the critic. Just 
so! Likewise the same epithets might be hurled against one who 
theologians tell bore the sins of the world. 

With denominations sagely debating a woman’s right to pro- 
claim the gospel from a pulpit, the contrast of the Quaker women 
proclaiming the good news in the seventeenth century is some 
what progressive. From their foundation they stood for tem- 
perance, and of their own volition freed their slaves in 1800. 
Their pronouncements upon social and industrial questions have 
always been among the foremost. Years before the modern social 
movement, the Quakers stated as their religious conviction, “In- 
dustry is indispensable, but should be looked upon as a means of 
service to the comtnunity.” 

The following are paragraphs from some of their recent decla- 
rations: 

“The fullest opportunity of development—physical, moral, and 
spiritual—should be assured to every member of the community, man, 
woman, and child. The development of man’s personality should not be 


hampered by unjust conditions nor crushed by economic pressure.” 
“We should seek for a way of living that will free us from the bondage 
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of material things and mere conventions, that will raise no barrier between 
man and man, and will put no excessive burden of labor upon any by 
reason of our superfluous demands.” 

“In the ideal state of Society we believe that all property, with the 
exception of such things as are necessary for personal and household use, 
should be owned communally. This conclusion is based on the following 
principles which we hold true: 

“1. The chief purpose of life is the creation of spiritual values. 

“2. This purpose is interfered with both in their own lives and in those 
of others, when men’s efforts are directed to the acquisition, protection, 
and extension of private property. 

“3. This purpose is furthered when men’s efforts are directed to the 
service of the common weal.” 


Have they produced any practical fruits for human uplift ? 

It was William Tuke, a Quaker, who first conducted a re 
treat for the insane and proclaimed insanity a disease. John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry were the originators of modern prison 
reform. John Bright, the statesman who had so much to do with 
the Corn Laws and Reform Laws in England in the early nine- 
teenth century, was a leading member of the Friends. In Great 
Britain, business men like the Cadburys and Rowntrees are leading 
the way among employers in finding a Christian way. In Amer- 
ica we are indebted to the Quakers for Whittier, Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Russell Sage, and hosts of others. 

Coming back to the fact that we are discussing a group who 
are numerically so few, we can join with Dr. William James in 
saying: 

“The Quaker religion, which George Fox founded, is something which 
is impossible to overpraise. In a day of shame it was the religion of 
veracity, rooted in spiritual inwardness, and a return to something more 
like the original gospel truth than had ever been known in England. So 
far as our Christian sects to-day are evolving into liberality, they are 


simply reverting in essence to the position which Fox and the early 
Quakers so long ago assumed.” 
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A PLEA FOR PLAIN PREACHING 


Ricnarp Demine Hoiirmeron 
Providence, R. I. 


Tue other day the textbook on Salesmanship which is used 
in the Y. M. C. A. drifted onto my desk. Part 1, “The Sale a 
Mental Transaction,” begins “Why study psychology? A sale 
is the culmination of a series of experiences occurring within 
the mind of the customer. The salesman is the active agent in 
that transfer of thoughts. He uses his own mental and morai 
power to assist the customer’s faculties in arriving at a decision to 
buy. It is vitally important, therefore, for you to know how the 
mind works, because knowledge of its ways of working should 
enable you to work with it instead of against it. You must know 
how they think and how to create conditions in which your own 
mind and the prospect’s may find a common meeting ground and 
come to agreement. If you know the laws of mental action, and 
know how to utilize those laws, your chances of success are far 
better.” Then follows a complete treatise on the application of 
psychology to selling goods. The last time an expert bookseller 
visited the parsonage, there crept over us a suspicion that some 
thing was wrong with our thinking process. We knew we did not 
want the books, yet there we were with pen in hand on the dotted 
line. It took a great effort of pure will power to blurt out, “No 
matter what you say I do not want the books.” Now we know! 
That bookseller knew the mind of the average man and knew how 
to overcome or sidetrack every objection. The whole business 
world is building now on the principles of psychology. In the 
magazines the advertisements are not only more bulky but vastly 
more interesting than the plain reading matter. Study the way 
some soap or toothbrush puts in the mind of the public the “fixed 
idea” that they will be perfectly unhappy, or unhealthy, or unsafe 
until they buy that particular brand of goods. ‘Now there’s a 
Reason,” and a method which means multitudinous sales. 

In a sense the preacher is a salesman; he has the most vitally 
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important “goods” in the market, and, contrary to opinion ex- 
pressed in some high quarters, there is a call, a constant demand 
for spiritual goods, but the breakdown is in the sales method. His 
“goods,” staple and sound, are not “pushed” with intelligence, 
they are not “put over” in such a way as to meet the market con- 
ditions. To speak plainly, the spiritual salesman knows his 
“goods” vastly better than he knows the people to whom he is to 
bring them. In other words he is not a good psychologist. 

To “sell” our ideas scientifically we must change our minds 
with regard to certain things. When a spiritual salesman begins 
to look over his “prospects” the first revision that he must make 
is concerning the average mentality of the people whom he expects 
to sell. One of the dear illusions that was perfectly destroyed 
during the war was that we as a nation are a particularly intel- 
lectual people. If any preacher is still living in the “Before the 
War” period of complacent satisfaction with our mental attain- 
ments, let him get from any library the Army Mental Tests, or 
better let him digest the facts in Professor McDougall’s /s 
America Safe for Democracy? Without going into detail Prof. 
E. 8S. Conklin in The Direction of Human Evolution, page 
103, sums it up: “Forty-five millions, or nearly one half of our 
whole population, will never develop mental capacity beyond the 
stage represented by a normal twelve-year-old child and only thir- 
teen and a half million will ever show superior intelligence.” 
The same authority declares that the attempt to educate the forty- 
five million beyond the fifth grade of school is wasted effort. The 
twelve-year-old is the “D” grade, and the “superior intelligence” 
the “A” grade, and the population at large is about 8 “D” to 
1 “A.” Some morning after the disquisition has been properly 
rationalized in the pulpit let the preacher shake hands with his 
audience and mentally grade them: “Here is a ‘D’; this young 
woman is a ‘B,’ possibly an ‘A.’” And in any average audience, 
as in any average crowd, the “Ds” and the “Cs” will have it by 
a tremendous majority. Then if he be a reasonable man let him 
seriously look over his “disquisition” and find out how much of 
it a “twelve-year-old mind,” untrained in concentration, could 
understand. If he knows the A, B, C of the human mind he will 
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then see why the flagging interest, the drowsiness, the yawn, and 
the restlessness after twenty-five minutes. He has brought his 
goods to the wrong market, or reverse it, there is no market in his 
audience for the kind of mental goods which he has offered. 

All this is no reflection on the church, but a simple acknowl- 
edgment of,the fact that a church audience is just a section of the 
strata of everyday life and is made up of average Americans. 
Possibly some comparisons would tend to show that the church 
audience is probably above the average. Anyone who is familiar 
with the inanities of most of the movies, the crude titles, and the 
popularity with which “slap stick” and Charlie Chaplin are 
received knows that the movie audience must be 99 per cent “Ds.” 
Educational matters are not on a much higher grade. The director 
of the School of Education of Yale University has declared, “We 
are a nation of sixth graders taught by eleventh graders.” Pro- 
fessor McDougal says, “By and large we are a grammar school 
people lacking the mental stamina to sustain a high school educa- 
tion.” Nor is there much relief in contemplating our democratic 
rulers. Professor Allen Johnson of Yale said at New Haven, 
October 26, “Studies of State Legislatures show that on the average 
only 15 per cent of our representatives have had a college educa- 
tion, and, what is worse, not 50 per cent have enjoyed a full com- 
mon school education.” 

Now the point to the preacher, who would learn, is this, 
to use such words and such pictures as the people can under- 
stand. These studies are the repentance brought on from personal 
experience. Several years ago a bright young mechanic attended 
our Easter service at the earnest solicitation of his wife. Anxious 
to know his impression, his wife informed me, “He said he knew 
you must be a ‘high educated’ man, for he couldn’t understand half 
you said.” Having repented it is a pleasure to lead others to the 
bench. Within the last month, within twenty minutes of 150 
Fifth Avenue, in a prominent Methodist pulpit, the clergyman used 
the following words: “Ecclesiastical, subjective, scholastic, dogma, 
theological, heresy, creeds, authoritative, verbose, predestination, 
bombastic, irrational, ethical, pathological.” It would require an 
audience of all “As” simply to understand such language, let 
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alone understand the thought. Perhaps we need a new interpreta- 
tion of the 15th Article of Faith: “It is a thing plainly repugnant 
to the Word of God” to speak “in a tongue not understood by the 
people.” 

As salesmen we must also realize the fact that there are not 
only different grades of mental life, but also different qualities of 
mentality. We theologues trained in juggling intellectual prob- 
lems overlook the fact that there are other and perhaps deeper 
sources of knowledge. James Bissett Pratt outlines two sources 
of knowledge, quoting from Professor James, “There are two kinds 
of knowledge—knowledge of acquisition and knowledge about. 
Knowledge about is seen in ideas and abstract thoughts. It is con- 
ceptual, descriptive, representative, communicable. Knowledge 
of acquisition is the immediate and direct experience” (Religious 
Consciousness, page 400). Among all classes of psychologists 
there has arisen a suspicion as to the validity of the purely intel- 
lectual processes. Professor Bowne used to say, “If a man wants 
to take a day off he will always find some way of thinking what 


will give him his day off,” which was another interpretation of 
Frederick the Great’s brutal saying, “Whatever I do there is 
always a college professor ready to give a philosophical reason 
for it.” The will to believe is a larger element than has been com- 
monly perceived. Dr. Bonsfield, from the standpoint of psy- 


choanalysis, says: 


Man rationalizes everything; if he be a total abstainer he will bring 
what seems to him absolute proof that alcohol is the invention of the devil. 
If he be a drinker of alcohol in small measure, then he will justify that by 
equally plausible reasoning. If he be a Roman Catholic, he will show quite 
clearly that this is the only religion which may safely steer any man to 
Heaven, while a member of some other church will, with apparently infal- 
lible logic, show that the Pope and all Popish things are wiles of the 
devil. That which we wish to prove we rationalize and, working from 
imperfect premises we prove to ourselves to be true. (Elements of Prac- 
tical Psychoanalysis, page 251.) 


Professor MacPherson affirms: 


When people act thus contrarily to their ostensible persuasions, they 
are impelled by some motive force of which they are more or less uncon- 
scious or the power of which they do not accurately gauge—some sup- 
pressed wish, based on an emotion which, while they may be unaware of 
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its existence or strength, possesses for them a high value. When, imagin- 
ing ourselves virtuous, we act wrongly, however strong and compelling the 
emotion that drives us to action may be, we are generally—that is, if 
we are normally constituted—assailed by doubts before, during, and after 
the action. To meet this situation the role of persuasion is then enlarged. 
To reconcile our doubts, to satisfy our sense of the contradiction between 
the beliefs we profess and the deeds we do, we proceed to “reason” with 
ourselves, determined to justify our beliefs and conduct at any cost, regard- 
less of the claims of consistency and truth. And the more conscientious 
a person is, when his conduct is widely at variance with the moral sense 
of humanity, or if he feels in any degree uncomfortable when contem- 
plating it, the more deeply does he feel the need for justification: so that 
the more likely he is to build an elaborate structure of reasoning, often on 
a very shaky foundation, with a view to retaining his self-respect. How 
deeply seated, one may reflect, must be the root of righteousness in human 
nature, to give rise to the travesties of reasoning by which often we suc- 
ceed in justifying ourselves! 

We throw a pleasing camouflage over our assailable beliefs and actions, 
and so enable ourselves to retain a facile self-respect. Life, it is sometimes 
said, is a warfare; certainly camouflage plays a conspicuous part in both. 
(Psychology of Persuasion, page 44.) 


Not only is there arising this doubt as to the validity of 
“knowledge about,” but there is also an increase of respect for the 
validity of experience knowledge and the price of intuitive beliefs 
and convictions. Concerning the great fundamentals of life, in- 
tuition seems superior to intelligence. The basic intuitions are 
the experience knowledge of generations of human minds handed 
down as part of their mental inheritance and by and large have 
vastly greater validity than the purely intellectual speculations 
of a single individual. Now while “D” minds may be short on 
the formally intellectual side, they are most often endowed with 
keen intuitions, especially in regard to moral and religious prob- 
lems, and it is this vast common sense of the common experience 
of the common man which is both foundation and buttress for 
religious belief. In fact history of dogma shows us one after 
another the idols of the den in theological speculations smashed 
by the plain sense of right and wrong of the unlettered common 
people. Admiral Tia Ting-kan, a Chinese thinker, recently said, 
“The older I grow the more contempt I have for the processes of 
human reason and the more respect for the processes of the human 
heart” (Asia, Dec. 1921, page 994). 
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Last week the man who had been janitor for twenty-five 
years in my old theological seminary died. He was a sturdy 
Scotchman, John McCleod by name, and after twenty-five years 
of friendship with him, his character stands out so gentle, kind, 
and firm, such a gentleman in all his patient ways with impatient 
men, that I count my faith in him one of the finest influences of 
my theological course. Next in theological importance was the 
Irish washerwoman, who used to say: “You be a preacher ‘—you 
speak to Saint Peter, that he lets me into a back seat.” During 
my friendship for her she buried three sons in one grave with 
coffins paid for by the theologues. Her religion was darning socks 
and mending “unmentionables” for her “byes” out of work hours. 
Now the basement and the subbasement of the seminary gave a 
tonic to a faith that breathed but feebly in the rare intellectual 
atmosphere of the lecture rooms above. The faith of the kith and 
kin of these folks is worthy of respect and consideration. In the 
seminary one professor invariably began his prayer, “We thank 
thee, O Lord, that we do not have to approach thee by any process 
of ratiocination,” a prayer which some preachers need to learn, 
for their approach is always over the intellectual highway. The 
superstition of intellectualism that every plain fact must be logi- 
cally proven causes a vast waste in befogging people about funda- 
mental things, and, in some cases, a cruel wrong, as when an “A” 
intellect “rationalizes” his own egotism or perversities into “grave 
doubts” about some of the fundamental truths, and then projects 
these personal delusions as preaching to upset the deep rooted 
faith of people who “know” by intuition and deep experience. 
The glamour of this intellectual superstition is, too, responsible 
for a fundamental failure in the pulpit to-day. The average “B” 
and especially “A” men spend their time in argumentative justi- 
fications or explanations of facts perfectly axiomatic to the man 
who knows by the knocks he gets and knows that some one gives 
him his knocks. Preaching tends to become a dilettante intel- 
lectual delectation. Yet just now the world needs the plainest 
brown bread moral food. Plain, unvarnished adultery in word 
and deed is destroying the American home. In the hard friction 
of to-day the trade marks of a man, honest and veracious, have been 
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worn away and the smooth, unscrupulous, untrustworthy rascal is 
posing as the man. The National Association of Credit Men at 
their last convention declared, “We are in a wave of business dis- 
honesty such as the nation has never before known.” In a time 
when the movies and the stage are preaching “Happy is the 
man who commits adultery,” it needs sometimes a stern prophetic 
“Thou shalt not” to bring the truth home. Plain truths in plain 
words for plain people must purify both pulpit and pew. 

There was a Preacher once of whom it was said “the com- 
mon people heard him gladly,” because they understood his 
words and they knew his life. After a long, long course of ex- 
perience one comes to see that the intellectual people are not 
always the best, not always even good people. Many very well 
developed minds seem to have withered their hearts in the process 
and with their self-knowledge they have grown also self-concerned 
and self-centered. In a long experience with groups of business 
men and also with college faculties, one discovers that wisdom and 
patience and broad sympathies do not always mark high intel- 
lectual training. There are great values in sympathy and patience 
and dogged perseverance that are the possession of plain people 
that sometimes dry out in the intellectual sun. Some of the most 
delightful, wholesome, and nobiy self-sacrificing characters one 
meets are untutored in books, but wise in that love of God which 
passeth all knowledge. My sales psychologist says, “A sale is 
made to the feelings, not to the intellect; reason does not buy, 
imagination buys.” The First great Salesman who “sold” life 
to men understood, and with consummate skill stirred the imagina- 
tion of men until every bird and flower and sky and star adver- 
tised the love of the Great Father and the vision of what they 
might become as the sons of God awoke them to a greater and 
larger life. By.no means would we disparage intellectual culture, 
but rather urge that every Bringer of Good News, by diligent study 
of himself.and his work and his people, pass from the bombastic, 
flamboyant “exhibitionism” stage of preaching into that far finer 
art where everything is submerged in the greatness of the message 
and becomes so transparent as to transmit undimmed the light of 


the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
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THE STUDIES OF SOME FAMOUS FOLKS 


Mapeveine Sweeny MILLER 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Stupy-DWELLiInG people are always wholesomely curious 
about the places where men of intellect have created the works for 
which folks remember them. Everyone who delights in a literary 
“workshop” of his own enjoys rambles in those of others. “In 
what room did Wordsworth do most of his writing?” is the first 
question of the visitor to Rydal Mount. “Where was Longfellow’s 
study?” is the query of the pilgrim to the old aristocratic- Cam- 
bridge mansion by the Charles. And who would not be pleased to 
spend an evening in that corner of “No. 10 Downing Street” 
where Lloyd George, apart, thinks the last issues of his policies 
through? Parsonage guests would rather have a glimpse of “the 
minister’s study” than of any other room in the house, while 
preacher-visitors are more eager to see the brother’s laboratory of 
the spirit that even his latest heir, for—who knows ‘/—may he not 
at last have discovered the perfect filing system or invented an 
elastic magazine stack, to care automatically for the ever-increasing 
deluge of periodicals submerging his desk like a Lauterbrunnen 
avalanche ¢ 

Of all the studies which may be actually visited to-day, that 
of Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford is the most romantic, the most 
dreamlike and withal the most eonducive to comfortable literary 
work. But why should it not be so? To his innate habits of 
scholarship, Scott brought the artistic sense, the romantic imagina- 
tion and the necessary means for bringing his air-castles down 
into stone and mortar—a place wherein the characters of his books, 
the children of hig brain, might delight to be born. It is our rare 
good fortune that it has been left largely as “The Minstrel of the 
North” arranged it and that firsthand observations of it in various 
stages of its growth have come down to us from two satisfactory 
sources—Washington Irving and John Lockhart. 
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The word “growth” is chosen advisedly, for just as the beauti- 
ful castle by the quiet Tweed evolved, in sections, from the cottage 
of 1812, just so, the study improved as the additions were made to 
the “baronial pile’ which contributed to Scott’s crushing financial 
disaster and the consequent labor of honor which so greatly in- 
creased the volume of his literary bequest to the world, but at the 
cost of the life-strength of the beloved “Shirra” (sheriff). When 
Washington Irving visited him in 1817, a single room served for 
drawing-room, study, and library. 

“Against the wall,” wrote the observant guest, “was a long 
table, with drawers; surmounted by a small cabinet of polished 
wood . . . wherein Scott kept his most valuable papers. Above 
the cabinet, in a kind of niche, was a complete corslet of glittering 
steel, with a closed helmet, and flanked by gauntlets and battle- 
axes. . . . On each side of the cabinet were bookcases, well-stored 
with works of romantic fiction in various languages, many of them 
rare and antiquated. . . . The evening passed away delightfully 
in this quaint-looking apartment, half-study, half-drawing-room. 
Scott read several passages from the old romance of ‘Arthur,’ with a 
fine, deep, sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit 
the antiquated, black-letter volume. It was a rich treat to hear 
such a work, read by such a person, and in such a place; and his 
appearance as he sat reading, in a large armed chair, with his 
favorite hound, Maida, at his feet, and surrounded by books and 
relics and border trophies, would have formed an admirable and 
most characteristic picture.” It is little wonder that Irving found 
it almost impossible to sleep that night! 

“The idea of being on the borders of the Tweed; the idea of 
being under the roof of Scott in the very center of that region 
which had for some time past been the favorite scene of romantic 
fiction ; and above all, the recollections of the ramble I had taken, 
the company in which I had taken it, and the conversation which 
had passed, all fermented in my mind.” 

The industry of Scott, toiling tirelessly, that Abbotsford 
might be more and more a place wherein he “could play the grand 
old feudal lord again,” has a very pathetic aspect. The writing of 
Rokeby and the building of an important part of the house were 
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coincident. “Five days every week until the middle of July he 
did Court of Session duty at Edinburgh. Saturday evening saw 
him at Abbotsford. On Monday he licked into shape his new 
domicile, and again at night he was coaching it to the city... . 
‘As for the house and the poem,’ he writes to Morritt, ‘there are 
twelve masons hammering at the one, and one poor noddle at 
the other.’ He did not then know the luxury of a private ‘den.’ ” 

But it is the completed study, as Scott’s genius finally ar- 
ranged it to his satisfaction, which to-day sends into raptures the 
book-loving pilgrims to Abbotsford. I know of no room in Europe 
to which we turn more eagerly than this. It was early June on 
the Border and foxgloves and wild roses made a fairyland of the 
fresh green corridors of trees through which we drove. Sir Walter 
had planted many of the leafy beauties himself and through the 
forest concealing the house from the ancient roadway had loved 
to tramp with dogs and gun. A lovelier approach to the mansion 
by the silver Tweed would be hard for poet’s fancy to conceive. 

The garden and shrubbery to which the “Laird” had given 
such devoted attention were admired on the wing—for we were 
restless to be inside the shrine of Scott’s “own romantic” mind. It 
is a small room, compared to the grandeur of the more formal li- 
brary, yet large enough for that order and efficiency which charac- 
terized the poet. A cozier study it would be impossible to design. 
Its very walls are builded of books stacked even to the cornice of 
the high ceiling, with a charming balcony running around three 
sides. That balcony contributes more to the romantic appearance 
of the room than any other feature. We could see, in fancy, the 
Antiquary limping up the little stairs in the dead of night, after 
hours of historical research or the painstaking proof reading of an 
anonymous novel, wearily feeling his way along the gallery to 
the private doorway leading to his bedroom. How still those mid- 
night hours must have been, with the dogs and sheep and all the 
creatures of Abbotsford long since asleep, with only the silver 
rippling of the Tweed tinkling down the meadow. 

From a broad window framing almost one whole side of the 
study, the flat-topped desk made of wood from the Spanish Ar 
mada derives its “left side light,” allowing the desk chair to come 
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comfortably near the open fire which Hamilton Mabie has made 
us believe indispensable to the ideal study, with its revelations of 


A weaving, flowing 
Life, all glowing. 


On the hearth, we seemed to see Maida and the other favorite dogs, 
the companions of evening labor on such occasions as the com- 
position of Waverly, whose last two volumes were written in the 
evenings of three summer weeks! We marveled at the concentra- 
tion Seott must have brought to his task, for the charm of North 
Country summer twilights, extending even to ten o’clock, calls 
loudly to the open, even in Edinburgh, and much more so in the 
Tweedside castle of Sir Walter. 

The worn leather on the right arm of the comfortable elbow 
chair brought the author of Ivanhoe and of Marmion very close. We 
wondered if he might not have written with his pad propped 
against it, for the desk was much higher than could have been com- 
fortably reached by one sitting in the chair. The well-filled shelves 
of reference books are a testimonial to the success of his scheme 
for securing the return of loaned volumes. For when he graciously 
allowed one to be removed, he put in its place a wooden block of 
similar size, labeled with the title of the missing volume, the name 
of the person borrowing it and the date of the loan—a scheme 
worthy of widespread duplication to-day. 

The trophies and relics mentioned by Irving as being in the - 
old study were given a place in the armory of the enlarged Abbots- 
ford, where Rob Roy’s sword, Napoleon’s pistol and Scott’s own 
gun are but a few of the fascinating relics constituting the most 
splendid private collection of such curios in the world. 

After Abbotsford’s very tangible evidences of Scott’s study 
habits, we found ourselves looking about in Stratford for corres- 
ponding survivals of Shakespeare’s sanctum. Where were we to 
picture the Bard of Avon’s hand moving across the pages of his 
folios? Was his study in the prosperous New House at Stratford, 
where the later days of retirement offered leisure for the astound- 
ing volumes of his works; or was it in a wing of the old Globe 
Theater, with the thousand and one distractions of ever-roaring 
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London in his ears? Some scholars decline to believe that he wrote 
them down at all for publication, claiming rather that he merely 
dictated an “acting” copy some time prior to the performance. To 
have published the plays for reading would have injured the patron- 
age of the theater, these students believe, and Shakespeare was too 
shrewd for that. Their theory is an interesting explanation of the 
many discrepancies and inaccuracies to be found in our present 
editions of the plays. But we like to think that all Warwickshire 
—the very heart of England at her best—was the poet’s study; 
that under a hawthorn hedge he crept in a summer shower and in 
its leafy coziness dreamed out the lines: 


I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


In such a spot must he have penned his lines to Helena: 


Your eyes are lode-stars; and your tongue’s sweet air 
More tunable than lark to shepherd's ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 


With a poet, the real moment of composition is when the idea is 
felt, not when it is recorded. We like to think that a willow bower 
along the winding Avon—that gentlest of English streams—was 
the study wherein he caught the vision of Ophelia’s fair body, as 
she came with her rosemary, for remembrance, and her pansies, 
for thoughts. 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 


That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come. 


There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 
And mermaid-like, a while they bore her up, 

. » - but long it could not be. 


At twilight, the blue-ceilinged fields he crossed to Ann’s were his 
study, and the bird-filled, wooded meadow concealing the meander- 
ings of an invisible rivulet. In such a place as this, we fancy, he 
created Oberon’s lovely lyric: 
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I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxslips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine: 

There sleeps Titania sometime of the night. 
From the loveliness of Warwickshire’s nightingaled forests and 
their legends, Shakespeare drew his fairy woodland scenes and, in 
turn, cast over them a veil of poetry which enriched even their 
natural beauty. Irving felt this very keenly upon his visit to 
Stratford. “Under the wizard influence of Shakespeare,” he wrote, 
“T had been walking all day in a complete delusion. . ... I had 
heard Jaques soliloquize beneath his oak, . . . had beheld fair 
Rosalind. . . . Ten thousand honors and blessings on the bard 
who has thus gilded the dull realities of life with innocent il- 
lusions.” Everyone turns rhapsodist in Stratford—even we broke 
out into lyric ecstasy as we discovered a yellow rose bending over 
Ann’s upper window, close to the old thatched roof, while birds 
across the road sang lullabies to the budding hollyhocks and garden 
daisies. 

There is ground for claiming the wide and star-decked room 


of nature as the study of the universal poet, for many a genius 
whose habits we know more certainly than Shakespeare’s has built 
his study in the open. Hawthorne had his corridor of meditation 
at Concord between two long rows of trees against the dark hillside ; 


, 


oh, to be sure, he had, also, the attic nook in “wayside,” with its 
trap-door and ladder, so easy to pull up at the approach of intrud- 
ers, with his desk built high, that he might rest by writing stand- 
ing. But it was the outdoor study among the trees that he loved. 
I like to think that it was here that the mature novelist, returned 
from abroad, and his promising young neighbor, Louisa M. Alcott, 
then at work on Little Women, exchanged their wisdom during 
strolls in that study between the trees. We are very certain that 
industrious Louisa, dividing her time between the needs of her 
unfortunate family and her literary labors, used the seat built 
around the stout old orchard tree as a study-refuge. And the 
glades of the neighboring Walden Pond—surely these were the 
chief writing-places of Henry D. Thoreau—that author whose least 
concern was the remuneration of his works. 
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A Natvratist’s Stupy 


It was in his porch-study in the cabin near Roxbury that we 
first saw John Burroughs, not far from the “Boyhood Rock” which 
to-day marks his resting place. I quote from my own record of 
impressions upon that occasion: “At last the cabin loomed into 
view, under the friendly canopy of an orchard. Behind the fancy 
log railing, built by the naturalist’s hand, something white gleamed. 
It moved. It sparkled in the August sunlight. It was the snow- 
crowned, bearded head of the prophet! He looked up from the 
ample chair which accommodated him and his portfolio, with a 
gracious smile, showing no signs of chafing under our intrusion 
upon his article for the Atlantic. . . . Observing that our eyes 
fell upon the clay bust which stood close by his chair, he asked, 
naively, ‘How do you like it? An artist has been modeling me to- 
day and this is the result.’ . . . He had evidently moved out of 
the inside of the cabin onto the porch, for there were his bed, a 
table with field-glass, books, manuscripts, walking-stick, and all the 
accouterments of his August living.” 


Srupres on THE Wine 


Many folks have the faculty of setting up a study even on 
their travels. Irving, in his little parlor at the Red Horse Inn at 
Stratford, seems as cozily contented as ever he was at “Sunnyside.” 
This little room, about twelve feet by ten, with its one window 
looking onto the quiet, broad street of the quaint town; with its 
coal-fireplace set into an old mantel of carved oak, was an ideal 
place for the temperamental “Geoffrey Crayon” to use as his 
study, when, “after a weary day’s travel, he kicked off his boots, 
thrust his feet into his slippers, and stretched himself before an 
inn fire. Let the world go by as it might, let kingdoms rise or fall. 
. . . The armchair was his throne, the poker his scepter, and 
the little parlor . . . his undisputed empire.” It is no wonder 
that the English adopted Irving upon the publication of The Sketch 
Book ; for with the “scepter,” “throne,” and other relics preserved 
in that little inn parlor to-day, is the following tribute from his 
pen: “In bidding this last adieu (to England) my heart is filled 
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with fond, yet melancholy emotions; and still I linger, and still, 
like a child leaving the venerable abode of his forefathers, I turn 
to breathe forth a filial benediction. Peace be within thy walls, 
O England! And plenteousness within thy Palaces; for my 
brethren and companions’ sake, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee !” 

On his 100,000 miles of itinerancy, John Wesley carried his 
study with him in the form of a traveler’s desk, about the size of a 
modern “Corona,” with a sloping shelf, ink bottles and drawer for 
stationery. This little case is one of the rarest treasures of the 
City Road Rectory to-day. 

Francis Asbury carried his own study through the American 
wilderness in his saddlebags—and a library for other folks as well. 
I know a bishop’s widow to-day who, wherever she goes, leaves be- 
hind a trail of fresh, unusual books her alert mind has discovered. 


Ports’ Stupres 


There are as many varieties of poets’ studies as of meters. 
Edgar Guest, the laureate of home-loving Americans, pounds out 
his syndicated six lyrics a week in a Detroit newspaper office or on 
a “rapid-transit.” Robert Frost, the infrequency of whose publi- 
cations indicates a long “ripening” period, writes from his “in- 
active” post on a university faculty to which he has been called, 
that he may be guaranteed leisure and a congenial atmosphere 
for the productions whose appearance is hailed as a literary event, 
and thus adds luster to the fostering institution. Ponderous Amy 
Lowell, who, in spite of her metrical idiosyncrasies, is neverthe- 
less recognized as an invigorating leader in contemporary Amer- 
ican literature, writes in the cultural atmosphere of a New Eng- 
land home inherited from wealthy merchant forebears. Her li- 
brary is one of the finest private ones in America, her collection 
of Keats manuscripts surpassed by only one other in the world. 

The room in Longfellow’s Portland home which charms 
visitors most is not the aristocratic library, which in his day looked 
away to the waters of the Bay; nor the boyhood bedroom he shared 
with his brother, but the little back study on the first floor, over- 
looking the garden, where he wrote: 
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The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


Perhaps we felt the attraction of the room all the more poignantly 
because it was again the sort of day of which the poet sang— 
dripping with New England chill. His presence was made very 
vivid to us by a little piece of faded paper, framed and hanging 
on the wall, informing Stephen Longfellow of his indebtedness to 
a certain physician for services rendered to his wife, upon the birth 
of his son, Henry. 


ParsonaGE StTupies 


Two parsonage studies have left their imprint upon my spirit 
—that of James M. Buckley at Morristown, New Jersey, and John 
Wesley’s, in City Road Rectory, London. 

Up a stairway, whose walls were well covered with photo- 
graphs of old and new world scenes, Dr. Buckley led us one summer 


evening, remarking: “These are the things around which you must 
build your home—these cultural relics of visits to the world’s 
shrines of religion and art are the real elements that constitute 
mine.” The study itself seemed a mountain of books sending land- 
slides of volumes into every available hall-space and cupboard— 
seldom have we felt such a pressure of books—cases stacked to 
the ceiling, tables groaning, specially shelved cupboards packed to 
capacity. With the pride of a bibliomaniac, Dr. Buckley pointed 
to a large collection of volumes all relating to insanity. “This is 
one of my particular hobbies,” he remarked. “Mental aberra- 
tions interest me.” 

In the Wesley’s study on the second floor of City Road Ree- 
tory, as in Scott’s at Abbotsford, a satisfying collection of relies 
“details” the thought-life of the master-spirits. But, whereas 
Scott’s has the charm of its original arrangement, Wesley's has 
been turned into a museum. The windows look over a little yard, 
containing a monument to Susannah Wesley, across the sordid 
congestion of City Road, to the Bunhill Burying Ground, that most 
moldy, crowded acre of God in the midst of London’s roar. Often 
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must John Wesley have looked over at the grave whose inscription 
reads: “Mother of 19 children, of whom the most eminent were 
John and Charles Wesley, the former of whom was, under God, the 
founder of the Society of the People called Methodists.” The 
original, weather-eaten stone bearing these words and the quaint 
verse which follows them is preserved in the study to-day and its 
presence there is rather disturbing. 

In a beautiful, glass-doored mahogany bookcase of the period 
is Wesley’s own library, including fifty volumes of extracts and 
abridgments from the most important works in practical divinity 
then extant; and the first fifteen volumes of The Arminian Maga- 
zine, begun by Wesley in 1778 and, like his “grandfather’s clock” 
by the door, still going. His study lamp of black metal, with a 
place for a candle; the muffler with his initials worked in one 
corner ; the last quill pen with which he ever wrote; the miniature 
collection of hymns published in 1779 are eloquent of his per- 
sonality. The “tokens” which were passes to the communion serv- 
ice, and the old love-feast cup—a sort of white bowl with pink and 
blue butterflies on it—are memorials to the vital power of early 
Methodism. 

Many interesting pictures have been collected in the study- 
museum: one of Susannah Wesley in her younger days; one of 
the memorable fire at Epworth Rectory; another, of the meeting 
of the Holy Club at Oxford. On one side of the fireplace is his 
study arm-chair—and on the other, the Conference chair, uphol- 
stered in red velvet. 

Charles Wesley, too, is remembered by the secretary-desk on 
which he wrote many of his fine old hymns; its mirror, bookcase 
top, and drawers below make it worthy equipment for a poet of 
any day. It is said that Charles often dashed into the Rectory, 
after tying his gray horse outside the gate, exclaiming, “Pen and 
ink! Pen and ink!” For often the sacred lyrics jogged them- 
selves into his mind as he rode along and he was disturbed until 
he confided them to paper. 

One treasure, kept to-day not in the study but in the adjoin- 
ing bedroom, is the famous tea-pot presented to “J. Wesley, founder 
of Methodism,” by Josiah Wedgwood, founder of the Wedgwood 
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potteries. It is blue and white and very large—capable of brew- 
ing many cups of tea to cheer away the London damp and dreari- 
ness. On it is burned one of the earliest records of “The Wesleyan 
Grace” : 

Be present at our table, Lord, 

Be here and everywhere adored. 

These creatures bless and grant that we 

May feast in Paradise with Thee. 


One’s study-desk is the shrine of his soul’s thought-life. 
Every student has a very personal feeling for his own, which I have 
endeavored to express in the following lines: 


My desk is like a vast plateau 
Where I may go 

When work is done, 

And with my pen or book may run 
Across the world to Borneo, 
And thrust myself headlong abroad 
Into the Universe of God. 


The piles of books like mountains rise 

Above the level place where lies 

A drift of sheets whose whiteness glints 

Like snow all tracked with fresh thought-prints. 
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SPIRITUAL VISION OF NATURE POETS 


Lucien CLarK 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Nature and poetry are extremely friendly and both are 
handmaids of religion. Jesus was a poet as well as a prophet. 
He so thoroughly understood and deeply appreciated the relation 
between the Kingdom of God and the material universe that he 
greatly enriched and illuminated his spiritual teachings by fre- 
quent references to Nature. His parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount bud and blossom like vines in springtime. It was the 
Great Teacher who said, “Consider the lilies, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin.” “Behold the fowls of the air: they 
sow not, neither do they reap.” “Behold a sower went forth to 
sow.” “The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard seed.” 
“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone.” 


Many great poets have been prophets also. They loved Nature 
and saw more in it than we do. To them it was a vast volume on 
every page of which were written lessons of spiritual beauty and 
significance. Some of these teachers call us away from books and 
schools and the drudgery of study, to go into the fields and forests 
among mountains and streams and learn at first hand things deeper, 
higher, richer than books can teach. Wordsworth, who lived close 


to Nature, sang: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Sweet is the lore which nature brings; 
Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things: 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of science and of art, 
Close up these barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
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Ludwig Heinrich Christoph Holty was one of the best German 
lyric poets of his time. Born near Hanover, 1748, he died at the 
early age of twenty-eight. His father was a country minister and 
the poet grew up in the country among flocks of sheep, choirs of 


singing birds and fields of ripening grain. The music of “the mur- 
muring brook,” “the whistling trees,” and “the whispering grove” 
stirred his soul and awakened his poetic genius. His heart was 
wedded to Nature. The city had little charm for him. He saw 
God in the work of his hands and a passion for the beautiful in 
Nature gave color and fragrance to his poetry as in these lines: 


Happy the man who has the town escaped! 

To him the whistling trees, the murmuring brooks, 
The shining pebbles, preach 

Virtue’s and wisdom’s lore. 


The whispering grove a holy temple is 

To him, where God draws nigher to his soul; 
Each verdant sod a shrine, 

Whereby he kneels’ to Heaven. 


Then he admires thee in the plain, O God! 
In the ascending pomp of dawning day— 
Thee in thy glorious sun, 

The worm, the budding branch. 


There are two nature teachers, the scientist and the poet. 
The former appeals to the intellect, the latter teaches through the 
heart. Thomas Edward Brown in a few charming lines on “My 
Garden” leads us into the presence of God, where the beauty of the 
flowers shows forth “the beauty of the Lord,” and the fragrance 
of the roses and lilies is the very breath of the Creator. 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens, when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
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More convincing than the profound reasoning of the learned 
theologian who tried by a series of great sermons to convert a skep- 
tic but only made him a more pronounced unbeliever, is the voice 
of “green things growing” interpreted in simple measures by a 
real poet. The argument which can be relied upon to win the 
atheist must be aimed at the heart and not the head; for it is in his 
heart that he had said “No God.” Music may melt the heart, but 
logic has no such power, and poetry more than philosophy can 
persuade the will. 

Another nature poet sees Christ in the growing corn and 
ripening fruit, repeating his miracles as the seasons roll. Who can 
read these lines of John Charles Earle without a profound sense 
of their surpassing beauty and fine sentiment ? 


Wide fields of corn along the valleys spread; 
The rain and dews mature the swelling vine; 
I see the Lord is multiplying bread; 
I see him turning water into wine; 
I see him working all the works divine 
He wrought when Salemward his steps were led. 


Blessings on the nature poets. They anoint our eyes with 
eye-salve that we too may see. Most men see in the corn growing 
in the valley only so much pork, so much money, so much sordid 
gain. Yet lo, Christ is not only in Paradise but in the cornfield, 
in the vineyard, transforming the elements and feeding the multi- 
tude as he did aforetime. 

The dealings of Providence are mysterious. Cowper was 
right, “God moves in a mysterious way.” It requires large faith 
to drive away fear and worry in such a world as this. Nature has 
its mysterious ways. The wisdom and goodness of God are not 
always entirely manifest in the seasons and in the order of Nature. 
The poets help us to learn this hard lesson. The nature poet may 
encourage our faith as much as the faithful preacher. James 
Ballantine sings about a “Drap o’ Dew.” 


Confide ye aye in Providence, 
For Providence is kind; 

And bear ye a’ life’s changes 
Wi’ a calm and tranquil mind. 
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In lang, lang days o’ simmer, 
When the clear and cloudless sky 
Refuses ae wee drap o’ rain 
To nature parched an’ dry, 


The genial night, wi’ balmy breath, 
Gars verdure spring anew, 

An’ ilka blade o’ grass 
Keeps its ain drap o’ dew. 


John Bannister Tabb was a Roman Catholic priest, a lover 
of Nature, a true poet with fine poetic feeling and a genius for 


interpreting the language of birds and flowers and growing grain. 


The last stanza of his song to the Wood-Robin which “seeks not 
praise nor empty plaudits of the emptier heart,” but hiding from 
the vulgar gaze of curious men is moved by “the Maker’s smile 
alone,” is a touching appeal : 


Teach me, thou warbling eremite, to sing 
Thy rhapsody; 

Nor borne on vain ambition’s vaunting wing, 
But led of thee, 

To rise from earthly dreams to hymn eternity. 


It is not surprising that so many poets should choose the 
sunset for the theme of their song, for it is full of poetry. If 
anything in Nature eould draw the music out of a singer we should 
say a charming sunset could. “The Golden Sunset,” by Samuel 
Longfellow, is the theme of one of the most musical poems in the 
English language. One should read it all to see the beauty and 
learn the lesson. We can give only the closing lines. They con- 
tain the spiritual interpretation of the ravishing picture which 
Nature has painted on the sky. 


So when for me life’s latest hour 
Soft passes to its end, 

May glory born of earth and heaven 
The earth and heaven blend. 


Flooded with light the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends and heaven begins, 
The soul can scarcely know, 
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Margaret E. Sangster sings a similar song entitled “At 
Evening,” which was recently published in the Christian Herald. 
When sunset turns the lake to gold beneath the sky’s warm blue, 

My eyes can almost look on God, so near his presence steals; 


I feel a sudden, tender thrill—the same a dreamer feels, 
Who wakes from some vague reverie to see his dream come true. 


I find God’s smile in every tree, I know his kind eyes shine 
Where clouds are parted in the west; the misty, scented air 
Is like a voice that calls to me and lifts my soul in prayer— 

And—almost—as the twilight grows, I feel his hand in mine! 


William Cullen Bryant was a lover of Nature, a lover of 
song, and of everything beautiful. He had a keen sense of spiritual 
truth. He was a precocious youth and in his seventeenth year 
wrote the poem which made him famous. He has left a number of 
fine songs of Nature, but one which is familiar to all lovers of 
good literature points to the unseen power which guides the bird 
straight through the trackless air to its proper destiny, and sug- 
gests that the same power will guide the soul of man through this 
wilderness world to its home above the sky. It is addressed “To a 
Waterfowl.” 

There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast— 


The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 


How similar to the lesson the great Teacher taught when he took 
a bird for his text! 

Certain literary critics strenuously object to the moralizing 
of these nature poets. They call it preaching. “Thou shalt not 
preach,” says John Burroughs, and then adds this comment: “Our 
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moral teachers and preachers often fail to see that the first con- 
dition of a work of pure art is that it be disinterested, that it be 
a total and complete product in and of itself; and that it is its 
own excuse for being. Its business is to represent, to portray, 
or, as Aristotle has it, to imitate Nature, and not to preach or 
moralize. Our ethical and religious writers and speakers are apt 
to call this disinterestedness indifference.” 

But if Nature preaches why not the nature poet? Can he 


sincerely and completely represent Nature and hold his peace 


with regard to the most eloquent voice of Nature? Some of our 
American poets are great preachers and prophets. Prof. C. 
Alphonso Smith of the United States Naval Academy, in What 
Can Literature Do for Me? quotes the German scholar, Eduard 
Engel, who has written an excellent history of American litera- 
ture, as saying: “The fundamental characteristic of American 
literature is its idealism. All really great American writers, all 
whom the Americans themselves consider great, have, without 
exception, been idealists, almost extreme idealists. American poets 
have been the real preachers of the nation. Poetry is to the 
Americans a sacred thing, and it is no accident that from an 
American poet, from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the world 
received the beautiful poem, whose refrain, ‘Excelsior!’ has become 
the watchword of idealicts in all lands.” 
Then let the poets preach, and we will all say, Amen! 
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THE BACCHAI 


R. C. McBripe 
Washington, D. C. 


Opposition to the liquor traffic and to liquor drinking is not 
modern. You have read the warnings against “strong drink” 
found in Hebrew literature. Had not the liquor business been a 
trifle shady in those days, King Solomon might have found him- 
self up against a suit for damages from some wine dealer there, 
and no doubt a jury would have given a verdict of “guilty,” unless 
it had already been discovered that “The king can do no wrong.” 

In one of his popular books, Mr. Solomon admonishes, “Look 
not thou upon the wine when it is red. . . . At the last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” True, he names no 
names, but assuredly he refers to the firm of Eben ben Abner; and 
he intimates that the stuff dealt out by that son of Israel is loaded 
up with snakes and bugs and things not specified. But there was 
no suit for damages. 

So much for Hebrew literature and the agitation for the 
Eighteenth Amendment some three thousand years ago. 

Perhaps it is not so commonly known that Greek literature 
includes a drama directed against the wine business and its evil 


consequences, a work greatly admired for literary excellence and 


dramatic power. The play was written by Euripides, an Athenian 
poet, born 480 B. c. It stands alone, in some respects, among the 
literary works of antiquity. Ostensibly it was written in honor 
of Bacchus, but in effect it was a bitter arraignment of that deity. 
It is considered one of the best of his productions, and he is justly 
ranked as one of the great poets of the golden age of Greek litera- 
ture. This tragedy, The Bacchai, was probably his latest work. 
It was not presented until after his death, when it was placed on 
the stage by his son. 

We need not assume that Euripides wrote this play at the 
prompting of a high moral purpose. Probably the moral and 
economic bearing of his theme appealed only indirectly to his 
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mind, yet his words ring true, and the picture which he presents 
is drawn from life. At Athens he had been persecuted by foes and 
rivals for alleged irreverence toward the gods. In his earlier 
writings, it was charged, he had treated the popular religion with 
scant respect. So annoying became this opposition, that he with- 
drew to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedon, where he re 
mained till his death, 406 B. c. 

Here he wrote The Bacchai, which may be regarded as his 
final reply to his enemies at Athens. “You charge me,” he seems 
to say to them, “with treating your gods with disrespect. Well, 
here is one of your gods: take a look at him!” Then he places 
before them the picture of a brutal tyrant, cruel, bloodthirsty, 
drunken, terrible. 

The story of the play is substantially this: 

Bacchus, the god of wine, came to Thebes to establish his 
worship in the Greek cities. With him came a company of 
women, the Bacchai, brought with him from Asia. These with 
their associates are called also Bacchantes and Mznads. 

Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, had resigned the sovereignty 
to his grandson, Pentheus, son of his daughter Agave and her 
husband Echion. Bacchus was the son of Semele, an older 
daughter of Cadmus, and of the god Zeus. But Semele, before 
the birth of Bacchus, was slain by a lightning stroke, because of 
the jealousy of Juno, the wife of Zeus. The child was rescued 
from the flames, taken to Asia and nourished by mountain nymphs, 
until he was ready to claim divine honors. 

When Bacchus first came to Thebes, Semele’s sisters, Agave, 
Ino, and Antonoe, regarded him as an impostor: but he inspired 
them and many other women of Thebes with Bacchic madness and 
drove them to Mount Cithairon to celebrate his rites there in wild 
orgies. 

Pentheus opposed this worship, deeming it subversive of 
morals and harmful to his people. But Bacchus lays on him also 
a spell of madness, and he finally persuades the king to go with 
him in disguise, to witness the worship on the mountain. He 
dresses him as one of the women of the Bacchic company. His 
appearance would attract the ridicule of the spectators, but he 
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thinks that all will admire him. He fancies that he can bear up 
Cithairon and all its dells on his shoulders. 

As the king and Bacchus disappear from the stage, the 
Chorus breaks forth in a song of fierce and savage gloating in 
anticipation of the destruction of the king. 


Haste to the mountain, ye swift dogs of madness; 

Go where the daughters of Cadmus resort: 
Drive them in frenzy 

Raging against the daft spy of the Mznads, 

Lurking disguised in a woman’s attire. 

Manifest Justice, go thou with sword in hand: 
Smite with a deadly wound, 

Slaying the atheist, lawless and wicked, the earth-born 
Son of Echion. 


Bacchus and the king reach the mountain during an interval 
of the dances. Some of the women are adorning the implements 
of their worship, and some would raise a voice of Bacchanalian 
song, and this would be answered back in a like responsive melody, 
while the rugged cliffs about them flung back the murmur of 
many voices. 

The king expresses a desire to ascend a pine tree near at 
hand, to better observe the service now in preparation. Bacchus 
reaches forth his hand, easily draws down the tree, places Pen- 
theus among the higher branches, eases the tree back to an upright 
position, where the king will be in full view; and the preparation 
for vengeance is complete. 

The god raises a cry of alarm and warning; he flashes a holy 
light over land and sky. The Bacchai spring to their feet and 
gaze about to discover the cause of the alarm. There is un- 
earthly silence, no song of bird or rustle of leaf. Again the voice 
of the god sounds forth, calling upon them to punish the intruder 


on their worship. 

They discover Pentheus and rush toward him. They hurl at 
him rocks and clubs. Failing to dislodge him, they dig up the 
tree, drag it to the ground, and rush upon their victim. His 
mother, now a wild maniac, reaches him first, and all the women 
crowd forward to the attack with shrieks of insane fury. 
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The horror of his situation seems to recall him to a degree of 
sanity. He recognizes his mother, and he appeals for mercy: 
“Q mother, I am thy child, Pentheus! Pity me, O mother! Do 
not slay me, thy child, for my sins!” 

The mother grasps the hand stretched in pleading and tears 
the arm from the body. They all rush upon Pentheus with the 
ferocity of maddened wolves; they tear him to pieces with their 
hands and scatter the fragments far and near. A servant who has 
witnessed it comes upon the stage and narrates this terrible oc- 
currence. The Chorus then joins in a song of savage exultation 
and dances with glee, gloating over the death of their enemy. 

Agave now joins the dancers, bearing in her hand the head 
of her son, which she has torn from his body. She joins in the 
mad revelry, and she boasts of her prowess. She shows the head 


to the citizens, telling them of the great deed of the women. 
Cadmus and some of his servants draw near, bearing frag- 

ments of the body of Pentheus, which they have collected with 

difficulty. He says that he saw Antonoe and Ino on the mountain 


together, raving maniacs, and that it was reported to him that 
Agave was returning to the city “with Bacchiec foot.” 

He now sees her among the company on the stage. She recog- 
nizes him, and congratulates him that he may now “boast a great 
boast,” because he has by far the best daughters: they have taken a 
great prey with their hands. Here is the head of the lion: he must 
suspend it as a trophy on the wall of his house, and call his friends 
to a feast. 

The sorrowful reply of Cadmus seems to be totally uncompre- 
hended by the unfortunate woman. She thinks he is morose and 
unappreciative. She hopes that her son will not be of a like dis- 
position, but eager to measure his prowess with that of the young 
Thebans in games and in the chase; and yet, he is fit to contend 
only with gods ! 

Cadmus bewails the unhappy mental state of his daughter, 
but expresses the reflection that this may be better, because a 
return to sanity would involve the memory of her murderous deed. 
Something, however, in the words of Cadmus seems to catch her 
attention. Her question indicates that reason may yet be restored. 
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Agave. But which of these things makes for joy or grief? 
Cadmus. First upward to the sky now turn your gaze. 
"Tis done; but why dost bid me look on this? 
Is it the same, or think you it has changed? 
Bright as in other years, and more divine. 
Is.there still some wavering in your mind? 

I do not understand; and yet some change 
Seems to come over me within my breast. 

Can you attend my words, and answer give? 

O father! I forget your latest words. 

To what house came you on your wedding day? 
You gave me to the earth-born one, Echion. 
And can you tell who was your firstborn son? 
Yes, that I know. Yes, Pentheus was his name. 
What head, then, is this held in your arms? 
This! ’Tis a lion’s head, the hunters say. 
Look closely now: brief is the task to see! 
Alas! Ah, me! What hold I in my hands! 
Look at it closer still; more clearly learn. 

I see the greatest grief! O wretched I! 

Seems it to you a lion’s shaggy front? 
No-——no! But in my hands is Pentheus’ head! 


papa 


bObOPaApPapabpapea 


She inquires where and how he died, and is informed .of the 
circumstances of the tragedy. 

Finally Bacchus appears and closes the case. In the most 
heartless manner he announces punishment and added suffering 
for those who have suffered so much already. He lays the blame 
for all this misery on themselves, especially on Pentheus. In 
opposing the wine god, he forfeited all rights; he merely got what 
he deserved. For the offense of Pentheus, Cadmus and all his 
family are driven into exile, and the liquor power is triumphant. 

So ends The Bacchai, a terrible play, well suited to do honor 
to the god of wine. It is the protest of an earnest patriot and 
friend of humanity, who recognized in the organized liquor power 
of that day a danger to all that is best in society. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 
“TO ONE IN PARADISE” 
M. E. 


Tuy feet are set in unfamiliar ways, 

Beyond the rainbow-gate and sunset walls— 
And dost thou miss, where twilight never falls 

On fadeless trees, the tender morning haze, 

Or, from the gleaming streets, the evening dew? 
And I that loved thee—shall I turn my face 
From that unending summer noon, to trace 

Thy footprints in the twilight walks we knew? 


Dear, look not back: Earth’s friendship, like the year, 
Is failing; heartless chatter floods the street; 
From changing squares I watch thy mem’ry fade— 
And raise tired eyes to Heaven, unafraid 
But that thy smile shall make its splendor sweet, 
Thy brightness bring the shining saints more near! 


BEHIND THE VEIL 


Henry Barnetr 
Kobe, Japan 


O Gop, may ‘sails never become for me but swinging canvas, 
Nor children’s faces stop with touching sense; 

May trees which once declared themselves in whispers 
Not hem me round, mere stolid loops of fence. 


O God, may winds still be for me low-flying angels, 

And waters change my thoughts like people’s words; 
May clouds, so mortal, yet say things immortal; 

And may I spring, drawn by the flight of birds. 


O break my flesh, if need be, with wild thunder; 
Cleave with hard blows this closing shell of Things; 
And dying, let me die on spears of wonder, 
Not on blunt pickets cloyed with broken wings. 


Hold back the curtain from the Eternal Being, 
Which like an ocean smiles ‘round temporal ships: 
For it were better far to pass, thus seeing, 
Than staying to have no apocalypse. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE HIGHER LOYALTY 


A MepiraTion ror INDEPENDENCE Day 


Patriotism, the love of one’s own land, has been entitled 
the “first of civic virtues.” Without doubt, nationalism is a part 


of the divine plan for the development of humanity, and this na- 


tional passion is its necessary inspiration. 

However intensely this fire of love of country burns in the 
American heart, there is nothing distinctly national in this senti- 
ment. The history of all lands is the record of patriotic achieve- 
ment. This passion thrilled the wailing chords of Judea’s captive 
bands beside the waters of Babylon as they remembered Zion; 
beneath the sapphire skies of Greece and the purple mountains that 
look down on Marathon, it hurled back the Persian hordes that 
would have doomed Europe to Asiatic stagnation ; behind the short 
swords of the Roman legions this feeling fired the stern hearts 
that carried the Roman eagles to universal conquest; lured by its 
light to death it only yielded on Warsaw’s heights to sheath its 
reeking sword in the shroud of Kosciusko; doubtless in conquered 
Germany to-day it still keeps its Wacht am Rhein with sentinel 
tread in tune with the beating of Barbarossa’s heart in his moun- 
tain tomb; it has lighted la Belle France to glory and built for 
England that British sense of duty which is a stronger bulwark of 
defense than even the protection of the narrow seas; it sings in 
the Switzer’s song of freedom, echoes from mountains across the 
narrow fiords of Norway and chants on the Mincian plain the 
jubilant strain of Italy united and redeemed. While we cannot 
claim that love of country is peculiarly an American virtue, ours 
is a prouder boast that we possess a larger patriotism, a higher 
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loyalty. Ours is not the narrow pride of race and nationality, but 
the broader sense of human brotherhood. ‘The rights gained in 
our struggles for freedom are not the rights of a race or a class, but 
the rights of human nature. This cornerstone of democracy which 
the builders of thrones rejected, the founders of our Republic 
have set at the head of the corner and invested it with a majesty 
and sublimity which attests the divinity of its origin. 

George Washington was not making an appeal to national 
selfishness or preaching political isolation when he warned us 
against “entangling alliances.” Such alliances have often been 
made by commercial greed and autocratic militarism. The Father 
of our Republic would certainly have sustained such a fellowship 
of nations as would help to disentangle economic, racial, and ter- 
ritorial difficulties that threaten the peace and welfare of the world. 
For America, which avowedly entered the World War to “make 
the world safe for democracy,” to refuse full partnership in every 
high effort to secure the best results of that war to the ends of the 
earth would be both un-American and un-Christian. 

American ideals are more than racial and national aims; 
they are world dreams. To be 100 per cent American, one must be 
as internationalistic in his faith and hope as he is nationalistic in 
his love. There is a real peril in much of our jingoistic and chau- 
vinistic talk and organizations. They are really an attempt to 
impose the Prussian conception of the unmoral state upon the 
American mind. That Neo-Machiavellian doctrine is still poison- 
ing the political life of the world. Final victory for democracy 
will never be reached until patriotism ceases to be defined as a 
narrow and selfish ideal which confines a nation’s duties by the 
bounds of geography, race, class, and caste. Only a real en- 
thusiasm for humanity as a whole can make any national spirit 
worth surviving. A people that live and act only for themselves 
and their own interests do not deserve to live and cannot capture 
the love of great souls. The man who loves the world is the one 
who really loves his own land best. 

The severest of all patriotic sacrifices is not in fighting and 


dying for one’s native land. That is not, as it has been called, the 


supreme sacrifice. The most tragic task is to criticize and oppose 
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our country when we know it is wrong. Such brave and lonel) 
souls there have been, 


Who, loving as none other 
The land that is their mother, 
Unfalteringly renounced her 
Because they loved her so. 


There may be times when one in a very ambiguous sense must say 
with Stephen Decatur, “My country, right or wrong,” but only in 
the meaning that one seeks to save his land from being slain for 
her own sin. But to love one’s country most heroically and to 
serve it most bravely is to withstand its passage down the path of 
shame. We only love her best when we consent to punish her for 
her own good. Perhaps the supreme patriot of all history is the 
prophet Jeremiah, stigmatized as a traitor to his own order and 
his nation, who in utter heartbreak dared to utter the most un- 
palatable home-truths to the disgust of a populace saturated with 
the trivial and tawdry teachings of so-called 100 per cent pa- 
trioteers. He became the Cassandra of all Hebrew prophets whose 
denunciations were destroyed by a wicked king and disbelieved by 
a perverted people. Greater and still more lonely in his national 
devotion is He who wept over the city of his love as he proclaimed 
its doom. To praise a people whose politics are impure, whose 
business is base and whose society is selfish, to caress a country 
cursed with moral ugliness, to love without censure a land filled 
with injustice—the higher loyalty may long to do these things in 
its patriotic devotion, but cannot for conscience’ sake. 

Robert Browning, in a poem entitled “The Patriot,” has 
poignantly portrayed this sad truth. His hero remembers that 
not long before he had been the object of popular applause : 

It was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad; 
The house roofs seemed to heave and sway, 


The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 


But it is the “old, old story” of the crowd that cries “Hosanna!” 
’ . 

to-day and “Crucify!” to-morrow. A year later this same patriotic 

spirit sings a minor melody: 
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There’s nobody on the housetops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows sit; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shamble’s Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


Such is the disillusionment that often haunts the higher loyalty. 
The highest heroes frequently have the fewest worshipers. 

He only truly loves his country who loves God and righteous- 
ness more, for only God and the right can save any land. He only 
truly loves America who loves humanity more, for in true Amer- 
ican democracy the love of country is made perfect in the love of 
all mankind. 

“America First!’ What a silly slogan if we leave the slightest 
taint of selfishness in its meaning! No nation can be first without 
a world-vision. The first of nations will be that one which, having 
the power of world-leadership, accepts the challenge and makes the 
necessary sacrifice. Such a dream of duty calls for a higher loy- 


alty in its citizenship than the poor patriotism boasted by its poli- 


ticians. 





THE SON OF MAN AND THE SABBATH 


“Tue sabbath was made for man and not man for the sab- 
bath ; therefore the Son of Man is Lord also%f the sabbath.” In 
these words, as well as by his example, our Lord saved the day of 
rest and worship from the sure decay threatened by Jewish legal- 
ism. This he did by confirming the institution on its spiritual 
basis and revealing its higher reason in its relation to the well- 
being of man. 

“The sabbath was made for man”; not for the Jew only, 
but for the whole race of mankind; not for one age alone, but for 
man universally, under every circumstance of time and place. 
Because man everywhere and always needs a Sabbath, therefore 
everywhere and always will he know the blessing and be under 
the obligation of that law of holy rest which was given at the be- 
ginning with regard to the higher necessities of his nature. 

“The sabbath was made for man.” This language implies 
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the beautiful Genesis story which makes the Sabbath contemporary 
with man, made for him when he was made. When the temple 
of nature had been finished, with its doming skies and buttressing 
mountains, with its organ music of whispering winds and roaring 
billows, there was placed at its sacred altar man, the priest as 
well as king of nature; and then God “blessed and sanctified” a day 
on which he should, in special manner, offer the incense of praise 
and thanksgiving. A day of worship was the first gift to a being 
capable of worship. Not to the physical realm of things does the 
rest day come with its highest meanings; it is for man, the spiritual 
being, made in the image of his Maker, made to trust, to adore, 
and to love, that the Sabbath is made. He alone can realize that 
divine rest of the spirit which has as its pattern the repose of God 
after his work of creation. As a witness and teacher of his super- 
natural relationships and being, the Sabbath was made for man; 
made, that, by its aid and influence, he might transcend his -arthly 
life and assert his loftier nature and destiny. 

The Sabbath being “made for man,” it is not so much by re- 
straint of the body as by the freedom of the spirit that its obliga- 
tion is fulfilled ; it is not a chain to bind him, but a liberating angel 
that opens the door of those spiritual palaces of light whose stately, 
shining walls arise unseen beside our huts of clay. “Man was not 
made for the Sabbath,” to work the treadmill of the burdensome 
requirements with which human traditions had surrounded it; 
but because man’s whole nature needed the Sabbath, therefore it 
was given to be a perennial spring of gladness, the uplifter of his 
life, and the enfranchisement ‘of his soul. 

The phrase, “made for man,” has reached beyond even these 
high meanings. Not only the bending heavens with their burning 
lights; the fair earth with its mountains, valleys, and plains, the 
waving forests and the fruitful fields, the subtle forces of the air 
and the hidden treasures of the mines—not only were these made 
for that being in whom nature consummated its meaning by com- 
ing to self-consciousness ; but time brought its gift of days as well: 
six robed in russet garb of service, but one in queenly raiment clad, 
with shining fingers pointing the way upward and onward to that 
eternity of bliss of which it is the God-blessed symbol set in time. 
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It is a part of the provision made for man at the creation, as need- 
ful for him as the buoyant air, the sparkling water, or the bountiful 
soil. 

Our Lord constantly emphasized the positive rather than the 
negative aspects of the divine law. He defends himself from the 
charge of desecrating the holy day in healing the sick man at 
Bethesda by saying, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” 
(John 5. 17). The day is not made sacred by inactivity; it is 
made holy by being devoted to holy acts. This is not a denial of 
the seventh-day rest of God after his work of creation; rather does 
the Master point out that rest with God, and indeed all true rest, is 
not merely a cessation of effort, but a change of activities. God 
rests when he passes from the physical work of creation to the 
larger task of providence and redemption. So man shall but keep 
the day holy by changing from ordinary worldly labor and business 
to spiritual activity. It will be truly a day of rest when made a 
day of worship. When not used for sacred purposes it soon ceases 
to afford any real repose. By the Sabbath man is linked to his 
Father in heaven ; and to him, as to the Creator, true rest is found 
in the change from creative toil to redemptive and merciful tasks. 
As on the six days of labor he follows the Creator in his path of 
material effort, so on the seventh day he holds communion with the 
Father of his spirit in the sacred employments of holy aspiration 
and benevolent duties. The law of worship is higher than the law 
of rest, and is its guardian and security; while the law of love is 
higher than either, being based in the very nature of God. The 
Sabbath is therefore never so much or so truly the Sabbath as when 
it is a day of love. 

Bright shadows of true rest! Some shoots of bliss; 
Heaven once a week; 

The next world’s gladness prepossessed in this; 
A day to seek 

Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; lamps that light 


Man through his heap of dark days; and the rich 
And full redemption of the whole week’s flight. 
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A SABBATH DAY WITH. THE SON OF MAN 


Ir our Lord sometimes sought solitude in lonely vigils on 
the hills, he loved society still more and spent his life among the 
habitations of men. And so “he came down to Capernaum,” 
made it the center of a gracious ministry among the dense popu- 
lations surrounding the Galilean lake. The Son of Man came to 


and 


save and serve the sons of men. The gospels paint no fairer picture 
than that of the first Sabbath day at Capernaum, in which we see 
the great Physician walking the wards of his hospital in the city 
beside the sea. (Mark 1. 29-45; Matt. 4. 23-25.) 

Jesus and his first four disciples spent that Sabbath morning 
at church. About all that now remains of this place of high 
privilege are the white marble ruins of the synagogue which may 
have been the one given to the Jews of Capernaum by the loving 
generosity of a Roman centurion. If our Master had been as 
indolent and narrow as many of his professed followers, he might 
have found many a reason to stay away from meeting. The wor- 
ship had grown formal, the teaching of the scribes was lifeless 
and platitudinous, and the living spirit of the old Scriptures had 
been hedged about with dead tradition. Yet he and his disciples 
did not therefore give up the good habit of church going; better 
still he put new life beneath the ribs of its spiritual death by his 
living reverence and vital teaching. At least one man was saved 
that morning by the message that disturbed the demon dwelling 
in his soul and delivered him from its foul mastery. 

The Sabbath afternoon was spent at the home of Peter, one 
of the four first followers of the Lord. It is well to go to church 
to meet and hear the Saviour; it is better still to invite him home 
with us. The humble hut of the fisherman became a new center 
of healing and help. The Master, who had rebuked sin in the 
synagogue, saves a suffeter in the home. It is passing strange 
that the only one of the twelve apostles whom we certainly know 
to have been married has been claimed as the founder of a celibate 
clergy! Peter not only had a wife, but a much-loved mother-in- 
law, afflicted with malaria from the low marshes near the lake. A 
gentle touch, a word of power, and her fever follows the demon 
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of the morning to the desert, and the suffering woman proves both 
the reality and completeness of her cure by preparing the evening 
meal in loving ministry to her Lord. Simon’s wife’s mother was 
the first deaconess, the forerunner of the multitude who have been 
“saved to serve.” 

The Sabbath evening was spent on the street. The synagogue 
is too small, and Peter’s house too narrow for the patients of the 
great Physician. The sun has set on sea and town, but another 
Sun has risen on the midnight of man’s misery. It is the dawn 
of deliverance to those who dwell in the darkness of the shadow 
of death. The ministry begun in the synagogue and continued in 
the domestic circle goes forth to touch all varieties of human weak- 
ness and wretchedness. Shall it not be so to-day that we shall 
light our torches at the altars of worship and with them kindle 
the flame of holy love on the hearthstone and illumine the gloom of 
the whole life of humankind ? 

Professor Bruce has pointed out three great lessons of the 
healing work of our Lord. The first isthe sympathy of the Saviour. 
The evangelists at once apply to him the Isaian prophecy of the 
suffering servant of Jehovah: 


Our sickness alone he bore, 
Our pains, he carried them. 


The servant of the Lord is also the helper and healer of humanity. 

The second lesson is prophetic. These miracles of mercy 
foreshadow a redeemed universe from which disease and death 
shall have disappeared. It has been a criticism of the world order 
that sickness should be catching and not health. Jesus showed 
that perfect moral and physical health is contagious. “As many as 
touched him were made whole.” 

The third lesson is his inspiring example of beneficence. A 
new note is sounded in religion—that of social service. Holiness 
henceforth is helpfulness and sanctification means service. The 
touch of love is the cure of sin. 

O Master, from the mountain side 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain, 


Among these restless throngs abide, 
O, tread the city’s streets again! 
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Till sons of men shall learn thy love 
And follow where thy feet have trod; 

Till glorious from thy heaven above 

Shall come the city of our God. 





THE MAKING OF MAN-CATCHERS 


Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea; 

Day by day his sweet Voice soundeth, 

Saying, Christian, follow me! 





’ As of old Saint Andrew heard it 
By the Galilean lake, 

Turned from home, and toil, and kindred, 

Leaving all for his dear sake. 





Wuen Jesus would seek messengers for his kingdom he did 

not go to a university for professors of ichthyology, but to the 
waterside, where he found fishermen with first-hand knowledge 
of the fish. In the realm of reality, doing always ranks higher 
than knowing; an art is always more vital than a science. A man 
might know all about fish and yet be unable to catch them. But 
the Lord did not choose these four fishermen, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, on account of their ignorance, but because of 
qualities which the routine of schools could not have given them. 
The lake was their primary school ; winds, waves, tackle, bait, and 
fishes were their textbooks; their craft taught them the watchful 
patience, the tactful skill, and the hardy courage which fitted them 
to enter their three years’ course in the college of the Carpenter, 
from which they graduated at Pentecost to undertake the capture 
of a world. 

It is most likely that the Master did not choose his disciples 
hastily, but that his observant eyes had watched them at their 
work, carefully noting their temper of soul, readiness of resource, 
and varied gifts. The straightforward good sense of Andrew, 
the impulsive initiative of Peter, and the brooding vision of John 
all appealed to him as marks of apostolic fitness. What though they 
were weatherbeaten from the winds and roughened by rude toil ? 
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They were real men, who had wrought out their manhood in a craft 
whose discipline was at once difficult and delicate. 

While their illiteracy was not in itself a fitness for disciple 
ship, it had this advantage, that they had little to unlearn. They 
had no hard crust of tradition to break through, no false philoso- 
phies to forsake, no wornout theologies to give up. They were in 
little danger of entangling the simplicity of the good news in end- 
less controversies; they were not the men to manufacture mental 
puzzles to perplex mankind. They had in large measure the naive 
directness of the child-mind, to whom the springlike breath of the 
new kingdom came as a native atmosphere. Their very environ- 
ment was a training school. Not in isolated Judea, with its narrow 
bigotry and prejudice, but in the Galilean towns, with their bi- 
lingual speech and their broader outlook on the world and life, did 
the King find the ambassadors of the Kingdom. 

Probably they were comparatively poor men, and that helped 
not a little. They did not need to strip themselves of the conven- 
tions of custom, the fashions of the time, or the sophistications of 


society. They were foot-loose to follow him. Wealth had not 


blinded their eyes to real worth. Where the rich and powerful 
could not see the King in the Carpenter, their simpler souls caught 
the vision of his inward greatness. They were willing to take 
lessons in catching men from one who had proved that he knew 
their own work better than they themselves did. He who could 
help them fish gained thereby a claim upon their help in casting 
the gospel net. 

These four first followers of Jesus were not unready; they 
had heard the Baptist’s call to repentance, and their souls had 
leaped up at the sound of the heralding trumpet. This new call 
to loving and loyal service found an echo in their heart hunger and 
aspiration. While scribes and Pharisees demand signs of his 
Messiahship, he wins his true disciples without working a single 
miracle ; they are of “the inner circle,” true kinsmen of the Christ 
by spiritual selection. He called them from their craft with his 
“Come and see;” three years later he will command them from 
the consummated cross and the conquered crown, “Go ye ard make 
disciples of the nations,” 
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And yet we must not forget that when the Risen Lord would 
send his truth beyond Jewish borders to the Gentile world, he 
did not entrust the task to those fishermen, but laid his hand 
upon a scholar from Tarsus. The constructive work of the King 
dom can never be carried out by illiterate men. It is Paul, and not 
Peter, through whom the gospel shall go to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It is John Wesley, the Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, who sees the world as his parish and starts the modern 
movement of evangelism. 

Wider than little Galilee, there stretches for us the vast sea of 
human life, with its storms of trouble, its depths of depravity, 
and its welter of lost lives. Through the tumult of the world 
storm the Master of all good fishermen still calls us to the capture 
of living souls. “Follow me!” It is the persuasion of a person, 
not the compulsion of a creed, which seeks our surrender of spirit 
and service. 

Jesus calls us! By thy mercies, 
Saviour, may we hear thy call; 


Give our hearts to thy obedience, 
Serve and love thee best of all! 





THE OLDEST RIDDLE IN THE WORLD 


A STRANGE story, yet not uninstructive, is that of Samson, 
the Hercules of the Hebrews. There is something very lovable 
about this sportive giant, so full of fun and frolic, whose very name 
means “sunshine.” He was the original “man who laughs,” fond 
of practical jokes, as when he sends the jackals through the wheat 
with firebrands tied to their tails, or, in bravado, carries off the 
city gates, as schoolboys do signboards on Halloween. An in- 
veterate punster, we hear him joking after a ghastly victory over 
the uncircumcised, “With the jawbone of an ass have I assailed 
my assailants.” (In the original Hebrew the pun is on the word 
lehi, jawbone, and not ass. ) 

He is the author of what is perhaps the oldest riddle in the 
world. In the sun-dried carcass of a lion which he had slain long 
before on his way to his lady love the wild bees had made their 
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home and filled it with luscious honeycomb. That incident sug- 
gested his riddle: 


Out of the eater came something to eat, 
Out of the strong came something sweet. 


And he tells it at the wedding feast, betting a suit of clothes 
apiece with the stupid rival suitors who only guess it by intriguing 
with the faithless bride. He soothes his sense of shame for her 
perfidy with another jest: 

If with my heifer ye did not plow, 
Ye had not guessed my riddle, I trow. 


This oldest riddle in the world is also the eternal puzzle of 
providence. All of us have found the honey of life in strange 
hives, and sweetness in the bitterest experiences of life. 

Lions lie everywhere in the path of love, whose “course never 
did run smooth.” Its road lies through the roses, but somewhere 
in its hedgerows of delight, lions of pain and difficulty are sleeping, 
ready at any moment to wake and pounce upon us. If you would 
not suffer, you must not love; for out of love flow the sweetest 
joys and bitterest pains of living. Even when the divinest love 
and the Heavenly Lover came on his love quest to earth, his way 
led past a cross. 

The lions in our pathway must be resisted and conquered 
before they yield sweetness. This is indeed one of the subtlest 
tests of character: How do we meet and deal with trouble? What 
is our attitude to the ills of life? The true philosophy of life is 
not the lazy optimism that says all is for the best, nor the pensive 
pessimism that believes in no good, but a strenuous meliorism that 
wins by struggle good out of ill. The love of man is in the wilder- 
ness to subdue it; and in the carcass of its slain lions shall he find 
the honey of victory. Out of conquered doubt comes unclouded 
faith; out of mastered fear, heroic courage ; out of slain sin, white- 
robed holiness; out of the jaws of destroyed death, the honey of 
immortality. 

It is God who gives the strength to slaughter the lions that 
lie in the path of love. Perhaps Samson was not a giant after all, 
no bigger than the rest of us; the Book only says that the “spirit 
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of Jehovah came upon him.” Do we ever wonder at the heroes 
and the saints and feel helpless to emulate their triumphs? Re- 
member that God made them heroic and holy and that he can do 
the same with us, and bring out of the very jaws that would con- 
sume us the sweet honey for our own consumption. 

Christian biography is full of the stories of bane transformed 
into blessing, through patience and perseverance. Lieutenant 
Maury’s crippled leg robbed the navy of a commander, but 
created the physical geographer, whose study of ocean currents 
made the sea safer for sailors everywhere. From the deaf and 
dumb child in Thomas Gallaudet’s home came speech for the 
silent children of the earth. Milton’s blindness turned his light 
inward and gave humanity its sublimest vision of the unseen 
world. Poor nerve-racked, sensitive, half-crazed Cowper creates 
comfort to myriads of tortured spirits as he sings: 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 


Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Death is the universal devourer, but one day death shall be 
destroyed, and under its skeleton ribs God’s bees shall bring, 
distilled from the flowers of paradise, the honey of life eternal. 
Then shall come, after all the lions that threaten love have been 
slain, a final wedding feast, at which shall be asked the last of all 
time’s riddles: “What are these which are arrayed in white robes ? 
And whence came they?” And the answer is not unlike that to the 
old riddle of Samson: “These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them white in 


the blood of the Lamb.” 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Amone suggested courses for postgraduate work this year for Meth- 
odist preachers is study of the prophet Jeremiah. A leading and inspir- 
ing text-book is Professor Longacre’s A Prophet of the Spirit. There are 
few modern commentaries on Jeremiah in English; far the ablest is that 
in two small volumes in the New Century Bible, by A. S. Peake. Among 
books dealing with the career and teaching of the prophet is Cheyne’s 
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Jeremiah, in the Men of the Bible Series. One should read also the article 
by Dr. A. B. Davidson in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. Those who 
read German should possess the masterly commentary by Cornill. The 
two volumes in the Expositor’s Bible by C. J. Ball and W. H. Bennett are 
rich in material for the pulpit. The four following sketches do not go 
very far into the heart of this spiritual seer, but may be a starting point 
for some young preachers. They are abstracts of sermons by the editor 
of the Review. 


JEREMIAH AND THE “JINnGo” PROPHETS 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes; they were those who stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumacious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme design. 


Jeremiah of Anathoth is one of the greatest of those noblest heroes 
of history, the men who could stand alone for-God and calmly stake 


One faith against a whole world’s unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind. 


His eye fixed singly upon the will of Jehovah, his soul became full of 
light and so he caught the vision of the supremacy of righteousness above 
all earthly and selfish considerations, and learned the lesson that noth- 
ing pays but God. 

This absolute loyalty to spiritual convictions brought him into col- 
lision with both church and state. Official religion had invested Jeru- 
salem and the temple with a false sanctity. Have we not abolished the 
high places and put away idol worship? Since now there is only one 
central sanctuary for the worship of the true God, will he not care for 
his own? It was the everlasting assumption that there is some saving 
charm in orthodoxy, and that salvation is secured by institutional and 
confessional regularity. For these false prophets who antagonized Jere- 
miah were simply the organized prophetic guild, the professional inter- 
preters of Jehovah's will to the people (Jer. 26). They were the super- 
loyal supporters of the official religion, furiously faithful to the church 
and passionately patriotic to the state. Perhaps the phrase “jingo-proph- 
ets” would fairly describe their mental and moral attitude. Unfor- 
tunately, they were not a transient type; the time-saving minister of 
to-day, with his ear to the ground that he may echo popular prejudice, 
and his loud defense of vested rights and existing institutions, is their 
lineal descendant. Too often a rigid regularity in religious matters has 
been made the very bulwark of social and political abuses. 

Naturally the priests thought Jeremiah an impious blasphemer when 
he pronounces doom upon the very house of God. No wonder the mob 
called him unpatriotic because he will not approve everything Judaic and 
sustain “our country right or wrong.” To him religion is more than the 
temple, and the nation is more than the throne. God will no more spare 
his church than any other institution. Zion is not more inviolable to 
him than was Shiloh, that northern shrine now ruined and desolate. 
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Jehovah will vindicate justice even by the destruction of his own people 
and city. There is no shallower creed than the superficial optimism 
which refuses to see the concealed corruption lurking beneath imposing 
ecclesiastical strength and apparent national prosperity. The true prophet 
will often seem profoundly pessimistic with regard to his own age 
In the white light of what ought to be, he sees the deformity of what is. 
and so he evermore appeals to eternity to right the wrongs of time. His 
is the higher optimism of the ideal glory, in whose glowing beauty the 
“real is a faded thing. 

The true prophet still must suffer obloquy and persecution. If the 
preacher criticises public morals, or leads a crusade against some evil 
securely intrenched in social custom, financial interest, and political 
power, he will soon be denounced as a disturber of the public peace. The 
newspapers will solemnly admonish him, or cover him with ridicule. Yet 
now, as in the days of Jeremiah, there is always the righteous remnant, 
the salt that saves to-day from rottenness, the seed of the harvest of to- 
morrow. It is a proof that the work of prophetism from Amos to Jere- 
miah had not been a failure, that there had been created in Jerusalem 
a holy minority who cared more for conscience than for conventiona! 
dogmas. The germ of spiritual religion had been planted in the soil of 
a nation’s life. We to-day are debtors to the faithful few who pleaded the 
cause of the persecuted prophet. Great souls create greatness all about 
them. A prophetic pulpit makes a prophetic church. 

These were the true patriots who with clear-eyed vision of their 
country’s vices strove not to cover but correct its crimes. What Lowell 
has said of the Puritan is always true of this higher patriotism: 

He did not, with his pinchback ore, 
His country’s shame forgotten, 


Gild freedom’s coffin o’er and o’er 
When all within was rotten. 


Private sincerity is public welfare. There is an aristocracy of virtue 
made up of God’s confessors, prophets, and martyrs. They may claim 
the lordship of the future, having the Master’s promise: “Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 


Tue Book AND THE PENKNIFE 


The penknife of the impenitent sinner is a poor weapon against the 
two-edged sword of the Spirit. So found Jehoiakim, King of Judah. 
This bad king was a palace builder, the mortar of whose mansions had 
been mingled with the blood and tears of a suffering people. The reform 
party in his court planned to bring him to repentance by reading in his 
hearing from a roll of the prophecies of Jeremiah (Jer. 36). With char- 
acteristic brutality he takes the leaves as they are read, cuts them up 
with his penknife, and burns them in the brazier in his winter house. 
He is a type of that rebellious spirit which hears with impatience the 
warnings of God’s Word and blindly rejects them. 

He cut it because he did not like to hear its message. There is a 
natural antagonism between the depraved heart and the Book of God. 
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It will not abate its demands of duty, or compromise its claims upon con- 
science. Full of consolation to the contrite, it has no word of comfort for 
the impenitent. Many a man has been compelled to confess, “I am afraid 
the Bible is true.” 

He cut it before he had heard much of it. Only three or four leaves 
were read in his hearing. Much rejection of the Bible is based on partial 
knowledge. Nearly every noted infidel can be convicted of gross igno- 
rance of its contents. Hume confessed that he had never carefully read 
the New Testament. There are difficulties with parts of the Scriptures 
which a larger knowledge would solve. We ought to read past the terrors 
of the law to the blessings of the gospel. The partial problems fade away 
in the larger light of the providential history. 

Jehoiakim has many modern imitators. There is the sectarian pen- 
knife which cuts out all that does not fit into my pet creed. The vicious 
proof-text method has involved the Book in unmerited contempt, and 
started the infamous slander that “the Bible is an old fiddle on which 
you can play any tune.” Modern scientific exegesis is changing all that 
and creating a consensus of interpretation. In the light of the historical 
method a thousand difficulties vanish. 

Then there is the philosophical penknife, the spirit which says 
“What I do not understand, I will not believe.” Ard so rational pre- 
suppositions are invoked to reject the supernatural element in Holy 
Scripture. Truth is larger than the measure of any one mind. Life is 
greater than logic, and reason does not exhaust reality. Mystery in divine 
revelation is not a hindrance, but a help to faith. We can believe the 
book to be from God because it has heights we cannot seek and depths 
we cannot fathom. 

Of the same sort is the scientific penknife which whittles away at 
the supposed scientific shortcomings of the Scriptures. It is well to 
remember that the accuracy of the physical outlook of this literature is 
no part of its real power or usefulness. It is not given to teach us how 
the heavens go, but how to go to heaven. Besides, we may well wait 
awhile and find out what science really is. Guesses are too dull to cut 
very deep. ° 

Worst of all is the sinner’s penknife, which, like that of Jehoiakim, 
cuts away at the code that condemns our character and conduct. It is 
as if the leper should break the mirror that reflects his loathsomeness. 
The Bible is banished from heart and life by an insolent bravado, frivo- 
lous folly, or supercilious contempt born of sinful desires and willful 
wickedness. Sin is the deepest sort of skepticism. There is a note of 
dislike in that mocking music to which men dance a jig on the grave of 
a dead faith. 

It was a useless mutilation. We have not destroyed revelation when 
we have disposed of the Bible. So it was in the case of Jehoiakim. 
Jeremiah had the whole rewritten in an enlarged and revised edition. 
And the judgments came to pass all the same; the doom was not delayed 
but rather hastened. God’s Word cannot pass away, for its spirit is 
eternal. The outward form may perish, but his will abides. His truth 
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is more than parchment, more than printed page; these may be de- 
stroyed, they are but the body of the book; it has a soul which can defy 
the knife of criticism or the burning coals of unbelief. Get rid of the 
Bible and what then? God is still left, and duty, and human sin and 
need. To really destroy it, one would have to blot out the might and 
majesty of literature, the loveliness of art, and the eternal hopes from 
the heart of God’s children. 


One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost. 


The penknife of the king really cut conscience, hope, and love from 
his own heart; the flame that burned the scroll seared his own soul. It 
is not God who fails, when his law is disobeyed and his mercy refused; 
it is man who fails, with a failure that makes angels weep and causes 
jubilee in hell. 


THE PROPHET, THE PALACE, AND THE PRISON 


The holy city of Jerusalem often manifested an unholy hatred for 
holy men. “Thou that killest the prophets,” was the burden of our Lord’s 
lament when he wept over the sacred city. Such a man as Jeremiah 
could hardly be popular in any smug, self-satisfied community, proud of 
its prosperity and contented with its civilization. He denounced the very 
things of which they were vainest, condemning the palace building of 
Jehoiakim and praising the rude simplicity of the Rechabites. He ex- 
poses the illusion of so-called progress and unveils the shams of social 
conventions. This appeal to reality and life is always wholesome, but 
never agreeable to the leaders in business and politics. 

Yet many things were happening to shake popular confidence in the 
existing order. Zion has been proved to be not inviolable; Nebuchadnez- 
zar has already carried away the precious vessels of the sanctuary and 
many of her noblest sons. Jerusalem, lying in the pathway of empire, 
between the Euphrates and the Nile, has become but a pawn in the great 
game being played out by Babylon and Egypt. Many of Jeremiah’s pre- 
dictions of coming Babylonian supremacy were being fulfilled. The 
“jingo-prophets,” representing the official and state religion, still stoutly 
stick to their story; they insist that Jerusalem cannot be destroyed. It 
was easy for them to be brave on the popular side, for it cost them noth- 
ing. It is the true prophet of Jehovah, who, setting himself against 
popular prejudice and the current of society, risks all for his testimony 
for a spiritual against a formal piety. But so much of his testimony has 
come true that in spite of the hatred of the priesthood and the official 
prophets, a certain cautious respect for him and his message is growing 
up in the mind of the king and some of the leaders. The pathway of his 
life at this time lies between the palace and the prison (Jer 37. 1-21). 

Zedekiah, the king, hopes by cajolery to extort some favorable oracle 
from the stern messenger of God. It is all very modern, this attempt to 
dragoon a faithful preacher into echoing the selfish dictates of popular 
prejudice. They cannot understand, these worldlings, that the minister 
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can only proclaim the message that God gives him. So the king again 
and again applies to the prophet for counsel which he will not follow. 
People who consult the preacher, frequently do so in the hope that they 
will get the advice they want. Zedekiah and the princes of Israel have 
no intention of obeying the voice of Jehovah through his servant, unless 
that voice shall be an echo of their own desires. Zedekiah even asks 
Jeremiah to pray for him. How can the prophet hopefully pray for a 
ruler who persistently refuser to do the will of God? The king seems 
to vaguely imagine that the prayers of a true prophet may save him 
in spite of all rebellions. He is not the only one who, having run up 
a bill to the devil, tries to sneak out when pay-day comes. 

The insurgent soul of Jeremiah will not submit to the subtle coercion 
of the palace; there is nothing left the leaders but to condemn him to 
the damp of the dungeon. The occasion is not long wanting. As the man 
of God is passing through the city gate on the way to a business engage- 
ment at his native Anathoth, he is arrested on the charge of desertion 
to the Chaldeans. The pretext is plausible enough. He has perpetually 
proclaimed his belief that Jehovah is working with Chaldea and against 
Egypt, and now that bands of Babylonian troops are known to be in 
the neighborhood, what is more reasonable than to suppose that he will 
take the advice he has given to others and find a short cut out of all his 
troubles by seeking refuge with them? It is just what any one of his 
accusers would have done in his case! Perhaps the prophet made a 
mistake in trying to leave town at such a critical moment. The true 
man, who has identified himself with the cause of right, must never for- 
get that by all his slightest acts that cause will be judged. “Let not 
your good be evil spoken of,” is the counsel of a holy caution which 
God’s witnesses must never fail to heed. Few of the great reformers of 
history have wholly succeeded in escaping the self-righteous reproach 
of their critics and perverse misinterpretation of trifling details of their 
conduct. 

The palace tries to save him from the prison. Doubtless, if he had 
only consented to be silent, if only in his interview with the king he had 
desisted from denunciation, he might have been set free. There is 
nothing finer in spiritual history than the persistence of this strong soul 
as he calmly stakes the truth of eternity against the lie of time. 


JERUSALEM, Destroyep, Yet DELIVERED 


“The world’s history is the world’s judgment”; so profoundly says 
Schiller, the German poet. Nations, which have no immortal souls to 
await the last great assize, are judged in time rather than in eternity. 
And so the shores of the past ages are strewn with the wrecks of dead 
and damned civilization. The same doom awaits the sinful peoples of 
to-day that in their worldly pride of power forget God; “all our pomp 
of yesterday” shall at last be “one with Nineveh and Tyre.” The fall 
of Jerusalem before the power of Babylon, in 587 wm. c., is more than a 
historic tragedy, written in flames of fire, in the horror of hunger 
and famine and in the frenzy and fury of human passion; it is an eternal 
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symbol set in time of the truth that the final interpretation of history 
is not economic or political, but is moral and spiritual. Nations live or 
die according to their conformity to the invisible kingdom of God. 

The “jingo” spirit of Judah, fostered by priestly pride and profes- 
sional prophecy, had stoutly contended that Zion is inviolable. Now, the 
event proves the vanity of their contention. Less than any other can the 
chosen nation escape the inexorable law. If God is to be true to himself, 
he must be supremely so in dealing with his own people. The darkest 
and deadliest doom of all awaits, not the wicked world, but a corrupt 
church. 

Yet the work of Jeremiah had not been in vain. His was a sad fate 
indeed; the gentlest of souls, the demands of truth had tuned his tongue 
to the most terrible of warnings. With the temper of a dove, he becomes 
the stormy petrel in an awful historic tempest. His life found no sun- 
set peace and passed before he could see the triumph of his testimony. 
But he did not fail; his supreme aim, which was to spiritualize religion, 
to substitute an inward law of righteousness written in the heart for 
external devotion, was helped, not hindered, by the Babylonian captivity. 
He had created the righteous remnant of which Isaiah had prophesied, 
who were like an ark of God to sail over and survive the deluge of 
national desolation. The Jewish state perished that the Jewish Church 
might live. Her political power passed forever that her spiritua] mission 
might never fail. The fire that fell on Zion’s towers was a purifying 
flame, to purge the worldly dross of a people’s life that only the refined 
gold of their holier life might be given to the world as a heritage. The 
tears of Jeremiah were not shed in vain; they were a fructifying dew, 
nourishing the holy harvests that have fed the fruitful souls of all later 
generations. Judah, like her coming King, was crucified in the flesh 
that she might have a resurrection in the spirit. 

A new note now enters prophecy. Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah had 
addressed a collective conscience and denounced social sins; Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel preached the doctrine of individual responsibility, “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” Babylon, by its very policy of denationalizing 
the countries it conquered, unconsciously helped this process of ethical 
evolution. Though the chosen nation dies, the chosen people lives; the 
crust of custom is broken, and henceforth religion shall be more than 
a national cult; it shall be the personal relation of a soul to its God. 
-The temple has fallen and its sacrifices are suspended; henceforth every 
soul is a sanctuary when the broken and contrite heart is the acceptable 
‘sacrifice. Doubtless many of the most passionately personal of the psalms 
in the great hymn book of Israel date from this period. 

So Jerusalem was not wholly destroyed and Babylon did not com- 
pletely triumph. Centuries later, another exiled seer, with still clearer 
vision than Jeremiah, shall see the symbolic meaning of the great con- 
flict between the heavenly kingdom and the world powers. Babylon, 
harlot of rations, shall sink into the abyss, and a new, holy spiritual 
Jerusalem, a spotless bride, shall come down from God out of heaven. 
The doctrine of the inviolability of Zion, the city of Jehovah, was utterly 
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false of the earthly Jerusalem, sunken in sin and shame; it is eternally 
true of that holy city of God, whose foundations are apostles and prophets 
and whose walls are built of the saintly souls of all the centuries. 


City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime! 

The true thy chartered freedmen are, 
Of every age and clime. 


In vain the surge’s angry shock, 
In vain the drifting sands 

Unharmed upon the eternal Rock, 
The eternal city stands. 





THE ARENA 


A STUDENT’S VIEW OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 


One who has followed Dr. Sloan, “the courageous champion of mili- 
tant Methodist orthodoxy,” in his fight to purge the Conference Course 
of Study of its “blighting and withering volumes,” cannot help but 
wonder what effect these books might have on one who has been study- 
ing this course for the past few years. 

Are these students a lot of poor dupes who are about to sink in 
the abysmal waters of intellectual and spiritual inertia, and will they 
only be saved by Dr. Sloan, who is so frantically waving the red flag -of 
danger? This certainly is the impression among the students them- 
selves. The cry is raised, “Who shall save them?” and, “Look out for 
the wolf,” and there is no wolf. There is not even a trace of the sheep's 
clothing. As the discussion goes merrily on, one cannot help but gather 
that these “young ministers who ought not be compelled to read and 
study unsound books” are in such an embryonic stage of development 
that they might become colicky should they imbibe any of this addled 
Conference Study Course stuff (or, as Dr. Sloan would suggest, “coarse 
stuff”). 

Is Dr. Sloan justified in saying that “everyone who has read 
thoroughly the books in the new course of study knows that they do 
these things: reject Christ’s resurrection, deny the reliability of the 
New Testament record, make Jesus mistaken with respect to several 
items of his teaching and even his gospel, reject his second coming, 
his propitiatory sacrifice, justification, the fall, and that make the gospel, 
as it has been preached in the Christian centuries, not the responsible 
teaching either of Jesus or his apostles, but an evolution in which Jewish 
rabbinism, Greek philosophy, and many other influences play a part”? 

Is this the sort of an impression that a student in the Conference 
Course of Study receives? 

Let one answer. 

For the past three and one half years I have had the very delectable 
experience of studying in this course under the Board of Examiners of 
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the Rock River Conference, and expect to complete my work this fall. 
I have had the pleasure of reading, studying, praying over, and writing 
about these very volumes Dr. Sloan so heartily condemns. With what 
result? 

With this result. My faith in Christ has not wavered for one mo- 
ment. It has become stronger and firmer than before. I am more 
convinced than ever that the gospel of Christ is a “power unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” 

For the past four years I have subjected a rural charge to a labora- 
tory test. Having become inoculated with the truths this Conference 
Study Course teaches, I have tried them out on a rural congregation 
to see what would happen. This thing has happened. 

Four years ago there were only two or three men in the Sunday 
school and they could only be found after diligent search among the 
back seats of the Women’s Bible Class. To-day these men have to have 
a room by themselves and are the largest and the most active class in 
the Sunday school. Several weeks ago about ten of this class put on a 
Laymen’s Gospel Service with such success that they will soon be avail- 
able for gospel work in our neighboring towns. The Sunday school is 
more than doubled in attendance. There were thirty-eight in Epworth 
League last Sunday night and one hundred and sixty-five in church serv- 
ice and we have only about four hundred population, with one other 
church. Centenary obligations have registered 100 per cent since the day 
the pledges were made. We believe that the gospel of Jesus Christ gets 
grown men saved. 

This is no isolated case. The men with whom I have taken these 
examinations year after year are fellows who are serving well in the 
charges in which they are placed, and my experience is that there are 
few men taking the Course who are not doing pastoral work. These 
men are sincere and courageous in their work. Handicapped by lack of 
theological training, they appreciate all the more their Saviour’s need 
for trained leadership. 

There is no use to point out the value of the thirteen condemned 
books which Dr. Sloan insists should be outlawed because they are caus- 
ing the church to drift away from the “faith once for all delivered to 
the saints,” but I would like to say a word for one or two of these so-called 
heretical volumes. 


I. New Testament History.—Rati 


Having attended Garrett for a few months (being forced to leave 
on account of ill-health), I have had the privilege both of hearing Dr. 
Rall lecture and of studying his volume. Never for one moment, in the 
class room or out, has there come to my mind any question concerning 
Dr. Rall’s scholarship, reverence, devotion to, or success in, his Master’s 
task of training young men to leadership in the Christian Church. The 
enviable record for accessions to Christ and the church that Garrett stu- 
dents have is evidence enough that they are taught the gospel that gets 
grown men saved. 
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For clearness, conciseness, and for general good reading there is no 
volume that more reverently and constructively sets forth the beginnings 
of Christianity than Rall’s and I turn to it instinctively over and over 
again. 


Il. The Five Great Philosophies of Life-——Hyvr 


Dr. Sloan does indeed question the intellectual loyalty of our Board 
of Censorship when he insists that this “baldly hostile book of Hyde’s 
be expunged.” 

This condemnation is urged because the author “has reduced Chris- 
tianity to the ethics of love in which Christ stands only as a great teacher 
and ideal.” Not a bad deduction if we believe the gospels when they say, 
“If ye love me, keep my commandments,” and, “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law,” and, “We love him, because he first loved us.” 

If dogma is a declaration of principles, then it implies a program 
of action. Maybe Hyde is wrong about creeds, but anyone can readily see 
who wants to, and this includes the wayfaring man and fools, that to 
hold this principle of love involves dogmatic Christianity. There is 
therefore no such thing as a Christianity that is merely ethical. 

But why spoil a perfectly good Conference Course of Study by remov- 
ing such a stimulating and thought-provoking volume, simply because of 
a worn-out definition or two? 

Hyde causes Christianity to stand out above all other philosophical 
thought as a mountain above a plain. After reading the first four 
chapters and realizing the futility of Epicureanism, Stoicism, Platonism, 
and Aristotelianism, you wonder why God in his mercy did not send his 
own Son several hundred years earlier. Such an impression has come 
from no other volume that I have read. The thrill of this book will be 
with me as long as I will ever be able to lisp the Master’s name. 

So these disputed volumes go. We usually find-what we are looking 
for. If we come with the super-sensitive mind of a militant Methodist 
orthodox, we can find plenty and enough to summon us to combat, which 
is more or less on the “shadow-boxing” nature. On the other hand, if we 
come with a mind which is open and receptive to the great truths of the 
gospel and their interpretation by the scholarly minds and reverential 
hearts of our modern leaders of thought, we cannot help but have our 
faith strengthened, our love kindled, our hopes anchored, and our hearts 
made firm and strong in the things of Jesus Christ. 

The insidious propaganda then is doing something more than attack- 
ing the intellectual loyalty of the Commission on Courses of Study; it 
is heaping scorn and ignominy upon the students themselves, who hav- 
ing reached the place after long years where they are able to discern 
the right hand from the left, are now to have dealt to them in homeo- 
pathic doses only that which has been previously predigested and dili- 
gently distilled. 

These fellow-students to the man have accepted the unconditional 
discipleship which Jesus expected and demanded. The gospel is being . 
preached, hearts are being gladdened, souls are being won, and this is 
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not in spite of the Conference Course of Study, but because of it. 


“Know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


Winslow, Illinois. Moras Graweee. 











ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD-WELFARE WORK 
IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 












It is made effective through two main channels. They are the General 

Boards to which have been allocated various phases of such work and the 
organized parish with the pastor in charge. It is worth while to examine 
the specifications. 

Of the official board and pastor, { 54 says, “Whenever a baptized child 
shall be deprived of Christian guardianship, by orphanage or otherwise, 
the Pastor shall ascertain and report the facts in the case to the Official 
Board or to the Leaders and Stewards’ Meeting; and such provision shall 
be made for the Christian training of the child as the circumstances of 
the case shall admit or require.” 

Of the General Boards, {591 says: “Emphasizing the need of child 
welfare work, we commend the work of the Methodist Child Welfare So- 
ciety, whose objects and purposes are to carry on work for destitute and 
neglected children with reference to home-finding and supervision, pro- 
bationary care of the delinquent, specialized health-care, information in 
mental hygiene and visualization, to the end that not only the children 
of the churches, but all children who have beer overlooked and neglected 
may find available for their benefit, that care of body, mind and spirit 
that is essential to the realization of an abundant Christian life.” This 
report was adopted. On motion, it was then referred to the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes. 

In enumeration of the duties of the District Superintendent, { 190, 
§14, says: “To inquire carefully at each Quarterly Conference if the 
rules respecting the instruction of children, including instruction in tem- 
perance, have been observed.” Sec. 15: “To make diligent inquiry at each 
Quarterly Conference as to the social and recreational program provided 
for the young people.” 

Of the pastor, { 182, § 10, says, that it shall be among his duties “to 
form Classes of the larger children, youth, and adults for instruction in 
the Word of God, and to attend to all the duties prescribed for the train- 
ing of children.” 

Quarterly Conference procedure is clarified further by $107, §7, 
which says that a part of the business may be, “To elect where desirable, 
on nomination of the Pastor, a Director of Religious Education, whose 
duty it shall be, together with the Pastor, to have general supervision of 
the entire educational program of the Church.” And §8: “To elect, on 

. the nomination of the Pastor, a Director of Social and Recreational Life 
who shall, with the concurrence of the Pastor, promote the Social and 
Recreational life of the young people.” 
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The purpose of the specifications in 4591, which by adoption became 
a part of the work and duties prescribed, will be effectively realized in the 
exercise of humaneness, compassionate help, and formative uplift toward 
all children discovered to be in neglect, with varying emphasis upon the 
enumerated objects as circumstances permit or require. From every 
point of view it is desirable that this work should be carefully administered 
through Board, Conference, and Committee. Where officials realize the 
need and do their duty this will be done. 


B B. Brown. 
New York, N. Y. eng ateaaaeen 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


LEONHARD RAGAZ AND THE RELIGIOUS-SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN 
SWITZERLAND 


In the eyes of many earnest people Ragaz is the most interesting 
personality of the day in Switzerland. He is a man who knows how to 
compel attention to his message. Those who will not hear him for his 
cause listen because they cannot choose but hear. 

Ragaz is a Swiss by birth (he was born in 1868), but the whole course 
of his early development helped to give him an international mind. 
He studied theology chiefly in Berlin and Jena and traveled in various 
countries. After laboring very successfully as pastor in Basel he was 
called in 1908 to Zurich as professor of theology and associate preacher 
in one of the churches. This double office he held until something more 
than a year ago, when he not only resigned it but also withdrew from 
the ministry. His reason for this step he states frankly. His personal 
Christian faith remains unshaken, but he holds the ecclesiastical 
organization to be unfaithful to the mission upon which Christ sent his 
followers. He felt that he could do the work to which he felt himself 
called only in freedom from ecclesiastical restraint. ; 

Ragaz is by nature a fighter. His favorite weapon is the pen. He 
works prodigiously. In the course of five years, along with the labors 
of his professorship, which he never slighted, he wrote two important 
books, a large part of The Social Program, a number of pamphlets, and 
every month a long article in his monthly Neue Wege. The two books 
referred to are Die neue Schweiz and Die pidagogische Revolution. And 
then he carries on an immense correspondence. Writing so much, he 
does not always give to his productions elegance and finish, but they 
are never wanting either in vigor or in depth. In all his discussions 
and criticisms he is very bold and direct, and yet he is free from personal 
rancor. 

The theological standpoint of Ragaz was from the beginning liberal. 
In some respects he has become very radical, in others he is and always 
has been more “positive” than many a theologian of our time. He cer- 
tainly emphasizes the Lordship of Jesus in an impressive manner. On 
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the other hand he is very critical in his attitude toward ecclesiastical 
tradition. He has often attacked a current conception of religion, “Reli- 
gion is a veil which hides the Christ from us.” But by “religion” he 
does not here mean the soul’s fellowship with God; he means the out- 
ward system, the body of the institutions, forms, rites, dogmas popularly 
supposed to make up religion. It is religion in this sense that Ragaz 
would discredit; that he recognizes the value of real religion is evident 
from the subtitle of his Neue Wege, which he describes as “Leaves for 
Religious Work.” But the mere forms of religion are futile. “Jesus 
wants a life, not a religion. He gave no formal religious instruction, 
he instituted no rites, no forms. He-was even doubtful as to their place 
and was at all events free in his use of them. No fixed creed! The 
confession of faith he demands of his followers is that by faith they con- 
tend for the cause of God. No clergy! For Jesus all men are priests 
because they are men. All days are holy. God is the great reality, and 
‘religion’ falls before God. . . . The representatives of the religion 
of his time understood this, and they crucified Jesus.” In another place 
Ragaz says: “The ecclesiastical form of Christianity has had its day; 
the spirit of the gospel, having loosed itself from the direction of the 
churches, is undertaking to conquer the world.” 

Ragaz’s most important book is The New Switzerland. In it he 
sets forth all that is essential in his program of social and political 
reform. He is unsparing in his criticism of the evils of the past and 
present. Yet he is no pessimist. He is an ardent believer in the destiny 
of Switzerland and in his own mission. 

There is no people, Ragaz says, but represents some one idea. The 
idea which Switzerland personifies is democracy, which he defines as 
“respect for the personal worth of each member of the social body.” 
Hitherto Switzerland has applied this principle only partially. The task 
is to extend the application also to thie social and economic domain, and 
to accomplish a renewal of the entire life of the people. This renewal 
is urgent. 

Ragaz is a socialist, but not of the sort that believes the work of so- 
cial renewal can be accomplished on a materialistic basis. “Socialism,” he 
writes, “is not only an economic system, it is a moral ideal. To fix for 
it a purely utilitarian and egoistic aim is to kill its soul. it cannot 
exist except in an atmosphere of liberty, of mutual helpfulness and of 
respect for mankind. The principle opposed to socialism is the system of 
violence. Capitalism practises violence upon the small folk; the civil 
state has at its service the school, the press, the church, and above all 
the army; political absolutism, all the systems that depend upon the 
division of men into two classes, masters and servants, these are the 
great generators of violence. Socialism combats them. And so it will 
not do that it too should bow before the altar of violence. That would 
be contrary to the end which it wishes to attain. The means ought to 
be in harmony with the end pursued.” 

Even from these brief quotations it will be seen that Ragaz is not 
only immeasurably removed from Bolshevistic tendencies, but that he 
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has no faith in any social program that is not founded in religion and 
the eternal principles of morality. He is a socialist in so far as he is 
persuaded that the reign of God on earth must bring with it a new social 
order in which the worth of each individual member of society is prac- 
tically recognized. He is a Christian first and a socialist afterward. The 
socialism that he champions is not a modification of Christianity, but 
the social working-out of genuine Christianity. He is in the closest touch 
with the French “Christianisme social” under the leadership of Wilfred 
Monod and Gounelle. His standpoint is similar to that of such leaders 
in our own country as Walter Rauschenbusch and Harry F. Ward. 

Long before the catastrophe of 1914 Ragaz and his friends (among 
whom special mention should be made of pastor Hermann Kutter) strug- 
gled against militarism and nationalism as being obstacles to the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. As to nationalism, he was not so foolish as 
to belittle the significance and the right of the individual nation. It 
was the ruinous egoism of the nations that he opposed. In the years 
before the outbreak of the World War Ragaz felt that a crisis was im- 
minent and that humanity was rushing headlong toward an abyss. “The 
whole world had been precipitated into the gulf, the reign of violence 
and mammon, and, besides, was allowing itself to be ruled by it.” As 
the crisis was approaching, the thing for the Christians to do was to bow 
the head, to humble themselves with all the guilty world. It was for 
the Christians also to react, to protest against the mobilizations.” War, 
Ragaz insisted, will never be abolished until Christians no longer can 
make war, and, in the name of their Christianity, refuse to bear arms. 
“My life,” he said in 1918, “during these last years has been a perpetual 
struggle against war.” 

From the beginning of the great war Ragaz’s sympathies were largely 
with the French. He was horrified at the invasion of Belgium and deeply 
distressed at the devastation of Northern France. But his sympathy was 
not, after all, of the partisan sort that would exclude the German people. 
He longed that France might be saved, but not that Germany might be 
destroyed. He assured his friends in Germany, who were grieved by his 
severe criticism of German policy, that he had the friendliest desire 
for the well-being of the German people. The cause which Germany 
was serving in 1914 was evidently in opposition to the cause to which 
Ragaz had devoted his life. To his eyes Germany, even a long time 
before the war, was in the power of a demon that was leading it to its 
ruin: the demon of nationalism.’ Nationalism existed, it is true, in 
all countries, but its stronghold was in Germany. And so, in wishing for 
Germany’s defeat at arms, he was really wishing for the ultimate salva- 
tion of Germany. 

In spite of his sympathy for France, Ragaz was sometimes mildly 
reproached by his friends in France for what they termed his neutrality. 
Speaking for himself and those closely associated with him he wrote: 
“They have reproached us for being neutral. When did we ever say that 
we wished to be neutral? We take sides in every situation where we 
see clearly. We are not ashamed of this, and should be ashamed, much 
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rather, of the contrary. In the face of moral questions there is no 
neutrality. True enough, we do not take sides for the Entente as against 
the Central Powers, but we takes sides for the cause which we serve as 
against that which is opposed to it.” If in the great struggle of our 
day for a better world a fighter like Ragaz is to be thought of as a neutral, 
where should we seek for the combatants? 

In his Neue Wege Ragaz shows himself a very competent critic of 
international politics. His comments, in the January number of the 
periodical, on the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments, reveal his characteristic mood and attitude. He is disposed to 
make the most of the good that he finds in it, and he finds much that 
is good. “It would be hard to overestimate the importance of this event.” 
“It is significant in the first place that the Conference was held in Wash- 
ington. That marks the reentry of the United States into the task of 
solving the world’s political problems. But it would not have come 
about . . . if in Washington a man had not believed, fought, and 
suffered, whom an evil and thoughtless world derides and crucifies be- 
cause of his ‘failure.’ Without Wilson no Harding to call a disarmament 
conference. The old tragic spectacle repeats itself, that upon the high- 
way, which a pioneer in distress and tribulation has hewn out, another, 
who denies him with words, can easily pass onward to successes at 
which the world applauds. . . . Moreover, Harding and Hughes and 
with them the whole world, so far as it is accustomed to think, can 
perceive, in the light of the situation as they faced it in Washington, 
what sort of task Wilson had before himself in Paris. If Harding and 
Hughes now—now, when America is again dictator of the world and when 
the three years that have elapsed since the armistice have cooled and 
clarified men’s heads—supported by all America, could but half accom- 
plish a tenth part of the task, which Wilson, in the midst of the intoxica- 
tion of hate and victory, in part denied by his own peopie, in the first 
flush of the Allies’ self-assurance, was expected to accomplish, one will 
perhaps be able to measure how Wilson struggled and what he accom- 
plished.” The concrete results of the conference—especially, however, the 
spirit of the American people—give us assurance of larger things yet 
to come. 

Ragaz is particularly hopeful also regarding England. “The way 
in which England has solved the Irish question is a far-shining torch of 
hope for a new spirit in the world of nations and at the same time a new 
proof of the world mission of this people. They are doubtless able also 
to solve the Egyptian and Indian questions in such a way that the 
British ‘Empire’ will grow into a federation of free peoples.” 

JoHN R. VAN PELT. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE IDEAL OF HISTORICAL WRITING AND ISRAEL’S RELATION 
TO IT 


Tuis is the first time that I have had the honor to submit an article 
to the Meruopist Review. In doing so I think I can render no better 
service than by seeking to throw some light on historical writing in 
ancient Israel. A widespread mist of doubt—to put the case mildly— 
rests at present upon the historical narratives of the Old Testament, 
especially the earlier ones; and my aim in this article is to present some 
facts and considerations that may help to dispel this mist. 

One voice recently raised against the historical books of Israel de- 
clares that “the priests wrote most of the Bible and used it to get gain 
for themselves and to malign as much as possible their enemies.” But 
the little book in which these words occur is partisan in character, 
addressed to the lower popular instincts, and need not detain us. How 
unjust its accusation is, is evident from the fact that the income of the 
priests was by no means large, as one may see from Deut. 18. 3f. Further, 
the Hebrew writings do not say anything untrue concerning the enemies 
of the priests. On the contrary, they do not even gloss over the faults 
of their friends, such as David and Solomon, as may be seen from 2 Sam. 
12. 1ff. But aside from such attacks as this upon the historical books 
of Israel—attacks that manifestly have their origin in class hatred and 
anti-Semitic race hostility—there are still two main types of attack upon 
these books.' 

A frequent reproach brought against them is that they are simply 
expositions of a “philosophy of history.” It is claimed that certain peo- 
ple in Israel worked out for themselves a general picture of the origin 
and course of Israel’s history and then embodied this picture in an 
historical work. But the historical books of Israel show by their factual 
structure that they were not designed to give expression to a later 
artificially constructed conception of the history of this people. For 
what Israelite could have later thought out for himself such an extraor- 
dinarily varied and complicated course of events as we find in the 
history of this people from the time of Abraham down? Who, further- 
more, if he had sought to paint an ideal picture of the past of his peo- 
ple, would have introduced into this picture such things, for instance, 
as the enslavement of Israel in Egypt, and the constantly recurring 
rebellion of the forefathers against Moses and the prophetic religion? 
We need not, therefore, concern ourselves any longer with the refuta- 
tion of this second form of attack on the value of the ancient Hebrew 
historical books. 

There is, however, a modern judgment passed on the Israelitic his- 
torical books that carries more weight, because it emanates from the 
representatives of historical research themselves. A considerable number 
of these men are at present accustomed to say that these books are for 


1Herm. Schneider, Zwei Aufsdtze zur Religionageschichte (1908), p. 2. 
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the most part of slight historical value, inasmuch as they were written 
long after the events related in them and were constructed out of quite 
unreliable material. This view now widely held concerning the his- 
torical books of Israel receives expression, for instance, in Herm. Wein- 
heimer’s History of Israel (1909). There one finds not a word concern- 
ing the history of Isracl before their sojourn in Egypt, and the only sen- 
tence justifying this procedure reads as follows: “Over the preceding 
period of Israel’s history darkness reigns” (p. 9). Such is the common 
judgment now expressed in the name of science. Another view runs 
thus: “Biblical history is harmonistic; critical history seeks only the 
truth.”* Still another current assertion is this, that the Hebraic his- 
torians “painted their pictures on a background of gold.” Others, 
finally, have the hardihood to declare that in the oldest history of the 
Jews “the origin of their people and their national home are dealt with 
as though they represented the beginning of the history of the world.” 

In order to be able to estimate aright the justice of such verdicts 
as these, it will be well to follow two different paths. The first consists 
in comparing the historical books of Israel with the historical writings 
of their contemporary and cultural neighborhood; the second consists 
in judging these books in the light of the ideal, that is, in the light of 
the highest principles of historical writing. Both of these paths we 
will seek to traverse as rapidly as possible. 


Those who venture to pass such adverse judgments as the above 
on the Hebrew historical books ought first to acquaint themselves with 
the character of historical writing in antiquity as a whole. They would 
then see to what a high stage of development historiography attained 
among the Hebrews. Let us, therefore, take a look at the literatures of 
antiquity, so that we may obtain a trustworthy basis for judging aright 
the historical books of Israel. Let us take a general view of the historical 
works that we find among other ancient peoples, and endeavor to form 
a judgment concerning the rank that belongs to them as compared with 
the similar works of the Hebrews. 

Now among many peoples in antiquity the stage was not reached 
where historical books were produced at all. Even the Egyptians, 
whose “delight in writing was amazing,’”* hardly reached that stage. 
There have, it is true, been preserved for us Egyptian narratives, dating 
from the Middle Kingdom (since about 2000 Bs. c.), that recount in 
choicest language many a story, as for example, the story of the noble- 
man Sinuhue, who fied to Palestine out of fear of a new king and there 
lived as a “barbarian,” or the story of the Sailor, who came to the island 
of the serpent and was so well received by the old serpent, or the story 
of the Peasant whose ass was stolen from him and who discoursed so 
eloquently concerning the wrong done him that at the king’s command 


2 Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israd, I, p. 11. ’ 
* Ad. Bour, (in Vienna), Vom Judentum zum Christentum (1916), p. 15. 
*Ad. Erman, Die Hieroglyphen (1917), p. 83. 
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his case was dragged along so that he was compelled to deliver many 
more of his eloquent pleas and beautiful plainis. But none of these 
narratives are history in the proper sense of the term. And the same 
may also be said of the “historical inscriptions” that appear in the time 
of the New Kingdom (since 1580 gs. c.). “Only seldom are they simple, 
sober accounts such as we would wish them. As a rule the details them- 
selves are assumed to be known, and to make up for them the fame of 
the king is extolled all the more enthusiastically.’* One of the most 
important of these panegyrics of a particular reign is the long Papyrus 
Harris which sets forth the military successes of Rameses III (about 
1200 B. c.). But on the whole so little was done in the way of historical 
writing that the priest Manetho (about 270 B. c.) was compelled to use 
the popular tales of his day in order to secure material for his first work 
on the history of Egypt." 

Turning to the Babylonians and Assyrians, we find that only in the 
following way did they make a beginning in the direction of historical 
writing. They began, it is true, a so-called Eponym List and carried it 
on for some time, that is, a roll or catalogue of the high dignitaries of 
the kingdom, who, like the Greek archons and the Roman con- 
suls, gave their names to the successive years. This list 
is, therefore, simply a bare catalogue of names, which, it may be inci- 
dentally remarked, covered a period of 228 years (893-666 B. c.). The 
registers, which are now commonly called “administration lists,” possess 
somewhat greater similarity to historical books. They add to the names 
of the Eponyms their office, but in addition to this as a rule only a mili- 
tary campaign or some other noteworthy event, such as an epidemic or 
a solar eclipse like that of June 15, 763 s. c., which was total for Nineveh, 
or a rebellion or some unusual religious proceeding, which rendered 
that particular year noteworthy. But everyone recognizes that these 
“administration lists” have only a “very scanty” resemblance to his- 
torical books. The same judgment is to be passed on the “Synchronistic 
Table” which gives a survey of the relations between the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. And the situation dees not differ much in the case of 
the great royal inscriptions, which are best divided into “annals, 
war histories and panegyric inscriptions.” In the “annals” the events 
in each year of a king’s reign are given in chronological order. But 
records of this kind are unfortunately not numerous. Furthermore, in 
the “war-histories,” as for example in the cylinder of Sennacherib (705- 
681 Bb. c.), which includes eight of his military expeditions, the enumera- 
tion of the campaigns is very arbitrary. “What the Assyrian scribe is 
pleased to call the first or fourth or eighth expedition is not always the 
expedition of that number undertaken by the king in question, but the first 
or fourth or eighth of those expeditions that he found it convenient to 
take note of in his report. The expeditions that he omitted he simply 
did not count.’” Our conclusion then is that on the Euphrates and Tigris 


*Erman, Jbid., p. 88. 
*W. Max Miller, in the Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1221. 
™C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische, p. 271. 
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they did not get beyond the composition of chronicles of a certain kind. 
Indeed, the “Babylonian chronicle” is the name given to one of the 
literary products of Babylonia.* Quite different were the achievements 
of the Greeks in the field of historical writing. They attained, in the 
fifth century sB. c., to a high degree of development in this field. With 
them historical writing attached itself to the poetic narration of the 
epic, as was natural since poetic productions in general form the earliest 
parts of national literatures.’ Herodotus inherited from the dying epic 
poetry the inclination and the capacity to take great masses of disparate 
material and build them into a unified structure. The unity which he 
aimed at is that of style. Thucydides advances beyond him chiefly in 
this respect, that he confines himself to the task of seeking to grasp the 
real forces at work in the world. To set forth the causal connection of 
events and their starting point in the spiritual impulses of the leading 
personalities, is his highest aim. His work on the Peloponnesian War is 
for this reason commonly regarded as marking the beginning of the 
“pragmatic” method of historical writing. “No such masses of hetero- 
geneous material grew together for him as for his predecessor, and the 
unity of subject-matter resulting from this fact he develops still further 
by the rigor with which he restricts himself to his theme, the war of 
the Peloponnesians and Athenians.”” This is the high point in the develop- 
ment of historical writing among the peoples of antiquity. 

In what relation now does historical writing in Israel stand to this 
development? 

In answering this question we are so fortunate as to be able to 
listen to so distinguished a specialist as’the representative of the history 
of antiquity in the University of Berlin is generally recognized to be. 
Edward Meyer has expressed himself as follows relative to the historical 
writing of the Hebrews: “A true historical literature has arisen wholly 
independently only among the Israelites and the Greeks. Among the 
Israelites, who also in this regard occupy a unique position among all 
the cultural peoples of the Orient, it originated at a surprisingly early 
period and began with highly significant creations, such, namely, as the 
purely historical narratives in the book of Judges and Samuel.”" This 
judgment the same scholar supports in detail in another work” as fol- 
lows: “The David stories, found especially in 2 Sam. 9-20 and 1 Kings 
1f., teach incontrovertibly by their content that they date from the time 
of the events themselves, that their narrator must have been very 
accurately informed concerning the doings at court and concerning the 
character of the dominant personalities.” He also sees in Judg. 8f., 17f., 
and 1 Sam. 16. 14f., as well as 18. 10 to 28. 2, and 29. 1 to 2 Sam. 4, 
parts of an old and great historical work. Indeed, he continues as fol- 
lows: “It is a most remarkable thing that a historical literature of this 


* Edited by Friedrich Delitzsch (1906). [See Rogers’ Cuneiform Parallels, p. 208.) 
*Ed. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, I, p. 28. 

’ Ed. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides (1919), p. 23. 

"Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums (1913), I, 1, 131. 

"Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme (1906), p. 484. 
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kind was possible at that time. It stands far above everything else 
that we know anything about in the field of ancient Oriental writing, 
far above the dry official annals of the Babylonians and Assyrians, far 
above the romances of the Egyptian literature. It is actually genuine 
historical writing. It roots in a living interest in actual events, an 
interest that endeavors to grasp and preserve them. It has its only and 
sole analogue on Grecian soil; and in view of this fact from the begin- 
ning Israelitic culture alone of all other establishes itself as in truth on 
a parity with the Greek.”” This judgment concerning Israelitic historical 
writing coming as it does from the mouth of so competent an investigator, 
who is at the same time thoroughly familiar with the original languages 
of the literary works that have been compared, is certainly highly im- 
portant. For when one knows in what a depreciatory way the historical 
books of Hebraic antiquity have been as a rule treated by nontheological 
scholars, such a judgment is not only refreshing, but also very encourag- 
ing. Such a judgment might indeed—and this is of greater importance— 
become the starting point of a marked change in the modern evaluation 
of the Israelitic historical books. And it is as such a starting point 
that I mean to use it, as I now pass to the discussion of the second part 
of my theme. Thus far it has simply been pointed out that the Hebrews 
in their historical writing attained a high stage of development as com- 
pared with other ancient peoples, and that this distinction attained by 
them is just beginning to be recognized by scholars so far as it relates to 
certain parts of their historical books. This is only a relative recogni- 
tion of Hebrew historical writing. 


II 


But does not Israelite historical writing deserve a still higher and 
more comprehensive recognition? 

In order to answer this second question, implied in our theme, it will 
be necessary for us to traverse the second path above referred to; that is, 
we will need to judge the historical books of Israel by their relation to the 
true principles of historical writing, by their relation to the ideal. In 
traveling this second path, which leads up to the lofty plateau of perfec- 
tion, we will for the first time have the opportunity to fix clearly in mind 
the various criticisms, that—as pointed out at the beginning of this 
article—are passed upon the Israelitic historical books by the great 
majority of the more recent historians. It is, for instance, said that these 
books come limping along far behind the events narrated in them, and that 
they were constructed out of quite untrustworthy material; these and 
other caviling remarks are made concerning them. We need not here run 
through the entire list of these adverse judgments, for they will directly, 
and in the order above given, be brought under the burning-glass of 
criticism. 

The first of the defects, on whose account the main part of the Israel- 
ilic historical books is at present accorded simply no value as a source,“ 


4 Ibid., p. 486. 
™ See, for instance, George A. Barton, The Religion of Israel (1918), p. 20f. 
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lies, it is said, in this, that the books that have to do with the earliest pe- 
riod of Israel’s history are extremely late and were put together out of quite 
decayed material. This assertion is based on certain general views, which 
as regards the biblical history from the beginning until well down into 
the Mosaic period have at present a wide ascendancy. These views are the 
following: First it is a common idea that the oldest of the main docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch were not written until the ninth and eighth cen- 
turies, and that they can be used as sources only for the period when they 
originated. Secondly, it is asserted that no reliable information concerning 
the first period of Israel’s history could have been handed down to so 
late a time as that in which these documents were written. I, however, 
believe that these views, in which unfortunately Ed. Meyer shares, have 
failed to take account of many factors that I have discovered in my effort 
to carry through a more comprehensive criticism. And these factors I 
shall now develop, at least as applied to several of the main points in 
question. 

The most extreme possibility as regards the biblical narrative con- 
cerning the beginnings of Israel and hence concerning the first patriarch 
would be this that it rested solely on oral tradition. But would even such 
an origin of the biblical account of Abraham’s life necessarily destroy its 
credibility? This is by no means certain nor even probable. For the 
human memory shows itself far more elastic in those generations which 
are compelled to rely entirely or almost entirely upon it, than in later 
times. This is quite comprehensible from the psychological standpoint, 
and can also be readily proven by facts drawn from the history of litera- 
ture. Two pieces of evidence will here suffice. The songs of the Indian 
Rigveda, which contains 153,586 words, were preserved by memory alone 
until shortly before the time of Buddha (577-477), when the art of writing 
came into use among the people of India. And we also have the certainly 
credible testimony of one of the Talmudic teachers (Jismael ben Jose) that 
he could write down the entire Bible from memory.” Furthermore, the 
interval between Abraham and Moses did not extend over so many genera- 
tions that the essential facts in the experiences of the patriarchs could not 
have been preserved by oral tradition. This could have occurred through 
the communications made by parents to children, and no apodictic utter- 
ance of modern historians, such as one reads here and there, will be suffi- 
cient to rule out this possibility.” 

On the contrary this possibility is by a single fact lifted to the plane of 
indisputable reality. That fact is this, that the people of Israel distin- 
guished clearly a pre-Mosaic period in their past history. Or does the 
significance of this fact need first to be brought out into the light? No, for 
how natural it would have been if the fame, which Moses had attained as 
the founder of the national independence of Israel and as the mediator of 
their religio-ethical laws, had misled later generations into dating the 


% Ludwig Blau, Zur Binleitung in die Heilige Schrift, p. 86. 

“In vain, therefore, does Gunkel declare in his Commentary of Genesis (1910), p. [X, that “‘no 
way can be thought of, that would lead from the eye witnesses of the related events to the 
narrator.” 
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beginnings of Israel as a whole from the time of Moses! But all the glory 
that. radiated from the Mosaic period as the time of Israel’s youth (Hos. 
11. 1) did not serve to obscure the light that in the memory of the people 
flashed across from the pre-Mosaic days. This remarkable, but by all 
modern historians neglected, fact would in any case have to be regarded as 
due wholly to oral transmission on the part of the Israelitic people, if it 
be true that their historical knowledge up to the days of Moses was in- 
herited solely through oral tradition. Consequently, the historical con- 
sciousness of Israel in view of this single fact cannot have been so late in 
its development and so poorly grounded as it has of late been represented 
to be by a widely dominant tendency among historians. 

The fact, however, is that the foregoing extreme assumption, that the 
Israelites in the first centuries of their existence made no use of writing, 
has been robbed of all probability by the results of more recent excava- 
tions. For in the Code of Hammurapi paragraph 128 prescribes for every 
marriage the preparation of a contract, and many paragraphs (151, 171, 
177, ete.) epeak of deeds and business agreements. This presupposes a 
knowledge of writing on the part of the people, as does also the fact that 
the Code was inscribed on a stone monument and set up in a public place. 
And yet are we to suppose that Abraham, who came out of Babylonia (Gen. 
11, 28) had no knowledge of writing? An affirmative answer to this 
question would be unnatural. Hence that favorite idea, that Israel down 
to the time of Moses was an “illiterate horde,” ought eventually be given 
up; and it ought to be recognized as self-evident that already in the 
patriarchal period some records of important events, brief memoranda 
relative to genealogies, the transfer of property and significant changes of 
fortune were made. Against admitting this probability openly there is, 
however, still a strong prejudice.” But with what right may one deny to 
the ancestors of Israel such obvious things as the use of writing in making 
records of important events, and then, on the other hand, attribute to them 
such an unnatural habit as that of neglecting their family reminiscences? 

How little right one has to impute such carelessness to the ancient 
Israelites will directly be made clear. For the following fact is one of 
fundamental significance for our investigation: Israel according to many 
indications possessed a vital interest in keeping alive its memories of the 
past. 

The question whether there was such an interest in ancient Israel is 
as a rule not even raised by modern investigation, because unfortunately 
the latter is either wholly or predominantly bent on seeking such matters 
in the ancient texts as may be used against their trustworthiness. But 
when the question is once raised, whole groups of facts appear that point 
toward an affirmative answer to it. For, in the first place, Israel shows 
itself from the earliest times as having given no little thought to providing 
outward supports for its memory. It is, for instance, related of Abraham 
that he planted a tamarisk tree in Beer-Sheba (Gen. 21. 33). It may be 
that this tree was at first designed to shelter a sanctuary, as is still the 


™ Rudolf Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. I (1916), p. 415. 
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ease with trees in the Orient; but by its long existence it served also to 
keep alive the memory of the fact, that the first patriarch had sojourned in 
that place. The cave procured for a burying place (Gen. 21. 20; 25. 21, 
25, etc.)—not to mention the well dug by Abraham (Gen. 21. 25, etc.)— 
served the same purpose in an eminent degree. Who also is not reminded 
of the “heap of witness” (Gen. 31. 37), the provision for the transmission 
of the Passover-tradition (Exod. 13. 11-16), etc.? This interest in the cu)- 
tivation of an historical memory manifests itself in the second place in 
this, that Israel according to many indications had a keen eye for changes 
in the course of history, and noted them. They not only, for instance, 
observed the outstanding events in external history, as is indicated by the 
remark in the table of nations (Gen. 10. 14) that the Philistines went forth 
from Casluhim (east of the Nile Delta); but they also directed their atten- 
tion to the quieter movements of cultural history. Or is it not striking 
how often in the historical books of Israel the change of the names of 
places, etc., is noted? “Bela, the same is (now) Zoar” (Gen. 14. 2) is the 
first instance. Anyone who has once had his attention directed to these 
notices can easily find whole rows of them, such as I have elsewhere 
gathered together.“ Then, in the third place, what a clear testimony to 
the historical interest of Israel is to be found in the general character of 
their oldest writings! Two of these are expressly mentioned in books that 
have to do with the earliest times: “The Book of the Wars of Yahveh” 
(Num. 21, 14) and “The Book of the Upright” (Josh. 10. 13), the former a 
prose work and the latter a poetic anthology. 

In the light of these facts and considerations we may regard it as 
proven that the first criticism above referred to, namely, that the main 
works dealing with the earliest period of Israel’s history were constructed 
out of the imagination or out of quite decayed material, is a superficial 
attempt to cast suspicion upon those writings. One need only to examine 
the building material to be convinced of this. But how does it stand with 
the assumption, so closely connected with the preceding criticism, that 
the main works dealing with the earliest times originated in the ninth 
and eighth centuries? My own investigations have convinced me that one 
of these main works (the Elohist) was composed in the latter part of the 
period of the Judges, and the other (the Jahrvist) in the Davidic Solomonic 
period. For—to deal with this point only briefly—the preference for the 
expression ha-elohim in the designation of God (Gen. 20. 6, etc.) evidently 
dates from a time when “El,” and only quite seldom the Tetragrammaton, 
was used in the formation of proper names.” Now that was the case in 
the period of the Judges, while it is since the time of David that names 
compounded with Tetragrammaton became more common.” Furthermore, 
the oldest document dealing with the earliest history of Israel (the 
Elohist) quotes both indirectly (Exod. 15. 1ff.; 20. 2ff., etc.), and directly 
(Num. 21. 14) many older sources. The foundation, consequently, upon 


% Geachichte der Alttesta tlichen Religion (1915), pp. 7-9. 

* Buchanan Gray, Studies in Hebrew Names, p. 2711. 

® These questions are discussed in a thorough going way in my Commentary on Genesis (1919), 
pp. 55-67. 
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which the narratives relative to the beginnings of Israel are based, is 
demonstrably a solid one. 

The next vote of censure directed against the trustworthiness of the 
biblical account of Israel’s earliest history is to the effect that the two 
main documents, which were supposedly written in the ninth and eighth 
centuries, are sources only for the time when they originated. But this 
criticism can also be easily shown to be wholly untenable. The following 
sentence, it is true, appears in a recent work: “The religion of Abraham 
is in reality the religion of those who narrated the legends and ascribed 
this type of religion to him.” But what is the relation of the facts to this 
assertion? The distinctive peculiarity of the patriarchal religion appears 
clearly in the special names of the Deity.“ It appears also clearly in the 
small number of covenant requirements and in the peculiarity of the cove- 
nant promises, in the simplicity of the places of worship, in the absence 
of priests, in the simplicity of the sacrifices, in the lack of sacred feasts 
and seasons, etc. The religion of the patriarchs, as reflected in the sources, 
distinguishes itself throughout from the later stages of the Mosaic- 
prophetic religion.“ The current dogma, therefore, quoted above in 
Gunkel’s words, that the two oldest documents of the Pertateuch simply 
reflect the religious thought of their own day and contain nothing authen- 
tic concerning the religion of Abraham, must be characterized as purely 
arbitrary. 

A third defect charged against the historical books of Israel is that 
they are “harmonistic.” This charge, as we saw above, is made by one of 
the leading representatives of Old Testament criticism, Bernhard Stade, 
who in the same connection says of scientific historical writing that it 
seeks only the truth. But Stade did not notice that in saying this he 
sawed off with his own hand the branch on which he himself was sitting. 
Or whence had he the right to distinguish different strata in the historical 
books of the Old Testament and so proceed “critically,” if these books had 
not followed the opposite of the “harmonizing” procedure charged against 
them? The ancient Israelitic documents have, to be sure, peculiarities of 
style and also different shadings in their narratives. Abraham, for in- 
stance, according to Gen. 12. 1 was first called into his special relation to 
God at Haran, but according to 15. 7; Neh. 9. 7, etc., he had already been 
called into that relationship in Ur of Chaldees. These differences, which 
arose quite naturally, as the oral tradition was handed on from generation 
to generation in the different tribes (chiefly those of Ephraim and Judah), 
were later retained. In Israel there manifested itself in this connection 
the same reverent endeavor to preserve as much as possible of the tradi- 
tions of the fathers as may, for instance, be observed also in Egypt, where 
“they in the spirit of fidelity preserved all that the forefathers had believed 
and at the same time all that the later generations had added to it."™ The 
same attitude appears also in Herodotus, vii, 152, who says, “I regard 


% In Gunkel’s Commentary on Genesis, p. lxxix. 

=“God Almighty” (Gen. 17. 1, ete.); the “Tear of Isaac” (31, 42, 53), ete. 
*Compare my “Theologie des Alter Testaments’ (1922), sections 27-36. 

* Alfred Wiedemann, Die Toten im Glauben der alten “ Agypter,”’ p. 9. 
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myself as under obligation to relate everything that people relate to each 
other.” 

This glance at the method followed by Israel's historians leads directly 
to a consideration of the fourth charge which has of late been made so 
frequently against these narrators that it has become almost a household 
word. Or is there anyone who has not heard it said that the Old Testa- 
ment historical books painted their pictures “on a background of gold’? 
This charge, however, is not true for the reason that, as just pointed out, 
they did not “paint over” the divergent shadings found in the different 
documents handed down from the past, as is very often asserted in our 
day. Indeed, the very reverse can be proven to have been the case with 
the historical books of Israel. For one of their special characteristics is 
their freedom from flattery. The fact is they did not even pass over 
in silence the wickedness of the otherwise distinguished men whose deeds 
they recorded. In the history, for instance, of Abraham it is noted that 
he represented his wife—who to be sure was his half-sister—as simply his 
sister (Gen. 12. 13; 20. 2), and for this reason brought censure upon him- 
self. Indeed, many instances of this kind might be cited as proof that the 
recent talk about the biblical writers painting their pictures “on a back- 
ground of gold” is only a disguised slander. The fact is that no people in 
antiquity were so frequently censured by their own historians (Exod. 16. 2, 
etc.) as the people of Israel. We are, therefore, justified in saying that as 
regards impartial justice or objectivity of judgment Hebrew historical 
writing aimed at the ideal. 

It remains for us to consider the fifth defect which of late has been 
attributed to Israel’s historical writing. The Hebrew histories, it is 
charged, reveal an extraordinary limitation of interest and narrowness 
of outlook upon the surrounding world.” In the book cited below it is 
asserted that the traditions of the Jews” represent “the origin of their 
people and their national home as the beginning of the history of the 
world.” But how absurd is this assertion! For on the first pages of the 
historical books of Israel an account is given, as everyone knows, of the 
beginnings of mankind. The leader of this latest campaign against the 
biblical historical writing has as a matter of fact simply overlooked one 
of its finest characteristics. This lies in its emphasis on the unity of the 
human race and its common goal (Gen. 12. 3b, ete.). Where elsewhere in 
the literatures of the ancient Orient is this idea brought into prominence? 
Nowhere; and even with the Greeks the thought of the unity of the human 
race appears first in a late writing attributed to Aristotle and entitled 
“Concerning the World.”” Mankind, however, was certainly there before 
the time of the Egyptians and Babylonians. When, therefore, at present 
many text-books of world-history, with the loud approval of Bauer (ibid., 
p. 15) and his anti-Semitic associates, begin with the Egyptians, they are 


% Ad. Bauer, Von Judentum Zum Christentum (1916), pp. 15ff. 

% Bauer does not know that in scientific usage the expression is not applied to the Israelites 
until we reach the post exilic-period. 

2” Adelbert Merz in Verhandlunger des XIII Internationalten Orientalischen K ongresses (Ham- 
burg, 1902), p. 195f. 
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not as regards their shortsightedness and particularistic limitations to be 
envied. 

In the foregoing discussion I believe I have adequately shown that the 
historical writing of Israel not only surpassed the historigraphic achieve- 
ments of other peoples of the ancient Orient, and set itself on a parity with 
the highly famed historical writing of the Greeks, but that it deserves also 
high recognition from the standpoint of the ideal of all true historical 
writing.- When we consequently observe that in a modern article on 
“Historiography” it is treated as though non-existent, we can only see 
in this fact a regrettable narrowness of horizon. 


University of Bonn, Germany. Ep. Konia. 





DISCOVERY OF MECHANICAL MISPLACEMENTS IN THE TEXT 
OF MARK 


NeaRLy all the divergences of Mark from the Matthzan order of 
events occur in the first third of the narrative. Of the twenty-four inci- 
dents recounted in the 3,349 Greek words in Mark 1. 1 to 6. 13, twenty-two 
are parallels of Matthezan events occurring in Matt. 3. 1 to 13. 58. But 
the order diverges nine times at the ends of Mark 1. 20, 38, 45; 2. 22; 
4. 34; 5. 21, 43; 6. 6a, 13. 

These divergences create grave difficulties. So far as I am aware, 
they have rémained for, say, 1,850 years without adequate explanation. 
However, based on a discovery made by me about a decade ago, an ex- 
planation has been developed which it is hoped will prove thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

It is conceived that the papyrus or parchment roll or codex contain- 
ing Mark, and in particular Mark 1. 1 to 6. 13, either before or after the 
sheets were assembled and pasted, glued, sewed, or looped together, but 
in any case after they were inscribed, suffered derangement; and that only 
partial success attended the reassembling. The agreements in sequence 
between Matthew and Mark sum up the partial success; the divergences 
now observable are due to failures in the reassembling operation. 

It will be noted that the explanation is based on a mechanical accident, 
and invokes no editorial grouping. The differences in the progressions 
of events now disclosed by our ancient Greek copies and ancient copies of 
versions are, by my explanation, referred to some accident to a common 
ancestral MS. in roll or codex form. 

It is conceived that the 3,349 words were divided up into thirty separate 
blocks of text, each block occupying a column of a roll or a leaf of a 
codex. It is not necessary, however, that there should have been separa- 
tions in the writing material to the full number of thirty. Eleven such 
separations are sufficient. These are assumed to have occurred at the 
points of divergence already noted and also at the ends of 3. 12 and 20. 

* In Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V1, p. 7168. 

!This is in accordance with the extended exposition begun in Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1922. 
A final statement will differ but little from this. 
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There will thus arise eleven groups of incidents, the sequences inside of 
which are in strict accord with Matthew. By rearranging the eleven 
groups, we have Mark 1. 1 to 6. 13 in the Matthean order. That is, de- 
noting the Markana sections thus—1l. 1-20 = k+A, 1. 21-38 = m+B, 1. 39-45 
= C, 2. 1-22 = D, 2. 23 to 3. 12 = E., 3. 13-20 = Q, 3. 21 to 4. 34 = E,, 
4. 35 to 5. 21 = F, 5. 22-43 = G, 6. la = H, and 6. 6b-13 = I, we may re- 
arrange them thus: 

k+A, C, m+B, Q, F, D, G, I, E., E,, H. We shall then have the twenty- 
two parallels in Mark arranged in precisely the same order as the cor- 
responding passages are now exhibited by Matthew. Accordingly, Mark 
may be assumed to have existed in both forms, and the descendants of the 
MS. in the Matthean order to have disappeared. However, the misplace- 
ments may have occurred in the autograph and early, under which con- 
ditions no such descendants may ever have existed. 

It is very necessary that all of the eleven Markan sections shall be 
severally divisible into an integral number of blocks of text whose sizes 
shall not depart overmuch from the average for the entire thirty—that 
is, 111.6 words. The smallest block for any one of the eleven sections is 
found to be 101.3 words, and the largest 129 words. 

A principal objection centers on the coincidences required for the 
concurrence of physical breaks with textual ones. These are, however, 
offset by the coincidences, now existent and apart from the theory of 
mechanical misplacements without explanation, which are involved in 
the fact that the Markan sections are of such size as to make them 
divisible into textual blocks not far removed from the general average 
of 111.6 words. 

The same general principles are already being formulated into an 
organon for explaining certain classes of textual dislocations, as witness 
the paper on “A New Branch of Textual Criticism,” presented at the 
recent (April) annual convention of the American Oriental Society. This 
paper was by Dr. A. Yohannan and myself, the former contributing the 
section on certain misplacements in 2 Samuel. 


J. F. SPRINGER. 
New York City. 





BOOK NOTICES 


Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. By Baron Friep- 
RICH von Hiicet, LL.D., D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, $6. 


Baron von Hiicert is beyond question one of the really significant re- 
ligious thinkers of our time. He is a Roman Catholic layman and yet a 
theologian of immense learning and profound understanding. Born in 
Florence in 1851, his father being an Austrian scholar of distinction and 
his mother a Scottish lady, Friedrich von Hiigel lived, studied, and 
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traveled in various countries, became connected by marriage with a fine 
English family, and has been for a number of years a naturalized British 
subject. For a long time ill-health prevented literary production, and 
deafness has limited a social intercourse which even so has been ex- 
ceedingly rich. For Baron von Hiigel is a virtuoso in friendship; and, 
because of the breadth of his intellectual and spiritual sympathies, he is 
revered and loved by kindred souls in many communions. It may well 
be doubted whether any other Roman Catholic writer has ever shown a 
like understanding and appreciation of Protestantism and yet remained 
in the Roman Church. Because of this intellectual breadth and a cor- 
responding freedom in research, von Hiigel is often classed with the 
modernists; yet it would be a mistake to think of him as a modernist of 
the type of Tyrrell and Loisy. 

A writer of the intellectual power and accomplishments of a von 
Hiigel would deserve and command much attention even on their account 
alone. But in von Hiigel we find something greater than a wealth of 
ideas. His name stands for a tendency, a program. He represents, from 
the side of Rome, the spirit that longs for the realization of a true and 
inclusive Christian catholicity. Doubtless some Protestants are not less 
broad in their sympathies, but there cannot be many such. 

Now a book by von Hiigel is not an easy thing to describe. It will 
be found to be so saturated with the writer's personality that to treat 
it aS a mere complex of ideas would be to miss the essential thing. And 
yet, with all his wealth of religious feeling and mystical intuition, von 
Hiigel is also a very remarkable thinker. 

The book before us comprises some dozen papers, the most of which 
had already appeared in periodicals. They fall into three groups: (1) 
those concerning religion in general; (2) those concerning the teach- 
ing of Jesus and Christianity in general; and (3) those concerning the 
church and Catholicism. Every piece in the volume is richly suggestive. 
Some of them, however, deserve very particular attention. 

In the paper on “Religion and Reality” von Hiigel is very strong and 
resourceful in his insistence upon the givenness, the more-than-human 
Reality, of the object of religion. While recognizing and even strongly 
‘emphasizing the mystical element in religion, he argues with crushing 
force against pure subjectivism. In the essay on “Progress in Religion” 
the author’s Roman Catholic standpoint is more in evidence. The survey 
includes the Old Testament religion, Christianity, and also Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Mohammedanism. In the progress of the Christian re- 
ligion von Hiigel recognizes four great stages: the Synoptic, the Jo- 
hannine, the Augustinian, and the Thomastic. He entertains an immense 
admiration for Saint Thomas Aquinas. And he writes: “Certainly, to 
this hour, Protestantism as such has produced, within and for religion 
specifically, nothing that can seriously compare, in massive, balanced 
completeness, with the work of the short-lived golden Middle Age of 
Aquinas and Dante.” 

The two papers reviewing the works of Troeltsch under the title 
“The Specific Genius of Christianity” are as weighty as any in the book. 
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Von Hiigel esteems Troeltsch very highly and believes himself to be 
better acquainted with that author’s work than any other Briton. 
Naturally, as a convinced Catholic, he has important objections to offer 
to some of Troeltsch’s positions. The discussion is highly instructive, 
and these papers (which originally appeared in the Constructive Quar- 
terly in 1914) ought not to be neglected. 

The papers in the last section of the book frankly recommend the 
fundamental positions of Roman Catholicism. But von Hiigel conducts 
his argument with so much fairness as to win a sympathetic hearing 
from all. The essays on “The Essentials of Catholicism” and “Institu- 
tional Christianity” are particularly instructive. A thoughtful Protestant 
will inevitably contradict the essentially Roman Catholic arguments; 
yet von Hiigel has performed a great service in bringing Catholics and 
Protestants into a peaceable discussion of first principles. And in every 
part of the book there is much deep thinking on the ground of our 
common Christianity. J. R. Van PEt. 


Christian Apologetics of the Second Century in Their Relation to Modern 
Thought. (Hulsean Lectures, 1917.) By Pui Carrineron, B.A., 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 155. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge; New York: Macmillan Co. 1921. 


Arter a chapter on the Rise of Christianity, this book treats in seven 
chapters first of the Champions of Christianity and then of its relation 
to the Old Testament, to the Philosophers, to Superstition, to the State, to 
Faith, and to Modern Thought. Bach chapter is preceded by a series of 
pertinent quotations from the apologists. There are no notes or references 
to modern books, but there is an admirable index. The book “does not 
claim to be learned; it is only the product of elementary theological 
tfaining combined with a sympathetic reading of the literature of the 
period, which is not large.” All the more the author is to be congratulated 
on a book so interesting, thoughtful, and to the reader so rewarding. It 
is an example of what any wide-awake, inquisitive studious college and 
theological graduate could do in similar fields, and is a splendid challenge 
to them. Outside of its historical material, we come across suggestive 
remarks. 

“Only the Christian hypothesis can satisfactorily explain the life of 
our Lord, the belief of the early Church, the Christology of Saint Paul, 
the faith of the martyrs, and the triumph of Christianity. Only the 
Christian hypothesis can explain the fact that it is flourishing vigorously 
to-day. The newspapers largely ignore it; the histories largely omit it; 
the psychologist, the materialist, the student gather round to explain it; 
but it goes on. Each of the critics produces a theory which is perfectly 
satisfactory to himseif, if not to the others; the expurgation of fact neces- 
sary to make the theory fit the documents is always due ‘to critical inves- 
tigations,’ not to the presuppositions of the investigator. Schweitzer’s 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede is a melancholy procession of ghosts: ‘The five 
are fallen, the one is, the other is not yet come.’ ” 
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“The Church has been far too hesitative in her apologetic. She has 
been dominated by the idea of making her message acceptable to modern 
thought, a method which never succeeds in practice. Christianity is 
something quite different from any kind of thought, ancient or modern; 
the leap of faith is as difficult for one age as it is for the next, but the 
leap is the only thing. Clean self-abandonment to Christ is the one thing 
needful: and nothing can be done to make this less a casting away of 
one’s soul, a rebirth into life.” 

A correction or two is in order. “Carefully guarded mystery of the 
Holy Eucharist” (p. 15). It was not till the third century and later that 
this was true. Tertullian was not meager in describing Christian worship 
“from reasons of secrecy” (p. 4). This came later. There was nothing to 
reveal. It is hardly correct to speak of Christians “practicing their own 
communal life” (p. 114) if by that is meant either that they had all things 
in common,,a state of things confined to Jerusalem alone, or they lived 
as a separate community, say as the Italians in Madison. When Tertullian 
says that Christians have everything in common except their wives (see 
p. 115), he is speaking rhetorically, as he elsewhere uses expressions which 
take private property for granted. On p. 136 for council read counsel. 

J. A. F. 


The Evolution of the New Testament. By Joun Ex.iotson Symes, M.A. 
Pp. xvili+353. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, $7. 


Apology and Polemic in the New Testament. By ANnvrew W. HEFFERn, 
D.D. Pp. xv+41l. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Symes, recently deceased, who was principal of University College, 
Nottingham, England, has given us an excellent handbook of New Testa- 
ment introduction, which is at once scholarly and simple. His conclusions 
on most of the critical problems are quite conservative, and why should he 
not be, since, as he frequently shows, many modern treories raise more 
difficulties than the traditional views as to authorship and historicity? He 
accepts most of the sane findings of scientific criticism, and yet preserves 
to us a New Testament whose evolution chronologically is carefully 
pointed out. Contending views are fairly presented with full suggestions 
for supplementary reading. One chapter deals briefly, but usefully, with 
such rejected books as the Epistle of Barnabas, The Didachs, I Clement 
and The Shepherd of Hermes. The last chapter treats historically the 
problems of the Canon and the text. 

Dr. Heffern brings to the literature of Biblical Introduction something 
not heretofore done. The books of this New Testament partly had their 
origin in the atmosphere of religious controversy—against persecuting 
Judaism and Paganism, between Jewish and Gentile Christianity—and 
against intruding heresies, such as Gnosticism. These books are written 
in defense of the faith, both by the method of personal witness and by argu- 
ment. Dr. Heffern, who was professor of New Testament Literature and 
Language in the Philadelphia Divinity School (Protestant Episcopal), 
died a few days after the completion of these lectures. In his critical 
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views, he largely follows B. Weiss for the Gospels and Zahn for the 
Epistles. 

These two posthumous works will be a valuable addition to the 
Isagogic Department of any theological library. 


Beyond Shanghai. By Harotp SpeakMaN. Pp. 198. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $2.50. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN can both write and paint. The printed text, with its 
vivid descriptions, blossoms. out eight times into lovely colored plates 
which are themselves worth the price of the book. But he has done more; 
he has been able to get under the skin of the Chinese common people and 
see with their eyes and feel with their hearts. Nowhere can one come into 
more intimate knowledge of this greatest of pagan nations. To think of 
them as a subtle, insidious, cold-blooded race, as they are often described 
in cheap novels, is to reach a most dangerous attitude of mind at this 
moment when Eastern Asia has become central to the political life of the 
world. There is a “Yellow Peril,” but it is not chiefly in the dangerous 
character of Oriental races, but quite as much in our Western misunder- 
standing of them. The first need is to know folks in their private life, 
domestic, social, industrial, and religious. It is the everyday folks that 
really make up the world. This brilliant bit of travel literature will open 
your eyes to see the real Chinaman, and give you a reai respect even for 
the coolie. 


Civilization in the United States. An Inquiry by Thirty Americans. 
Edited by Harotp E. Stearns. 8vo, pp. viili+577. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. Price, $5. 


Wuart these writers do not say in depreciation of the United States is 
not worth saying. They touch not the acme but the nadir of criticism. 
Their urgent insistence on freedom of self-expression betrays a parochial- 
ism worse than that which they ruthlessly condemn in American life and 
institutions. The individualistic points of view exhibit an insularity and 
intolerance inexcusable in those who profess to write history. Most of 
these writers are under forty, and they seem to be suffering from mental 
indigestion. They are under the delusion that wisdom began with them. 
We can only pray that such wisdom as they show might end with them. 
They know so much that isn’t so, they protest so vehemently about being 
serious rather than solemn, they give proof of never having tasted the 
saving salt of humor, that the recital of their grievances uttered in a 
gloomy and melancholy strain is ludicrous. A course of reading in Irvin 
S. Cobb might cure some of them, especially his volume, Europe Revised. 
In fact, had they read the essays by the three foreigners, some of the 
insolent and insulting sentences would have been deleted. 

This book is a symptom of the revolt and rebellion against conven- 
tional standards. It should be carefully read by preachers who wish to 
understand the trend of things. One of the amazing charges is that 
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religion has no place in American life, and the apology of Stearns in the 
preface is an incredible confession of evasiveness. These “young intel- 
jectuals” confuse dogma with religion, and ecclesiasticism with Chris- 
tianity. The assertion that “the cotntry is in the grip of Protestant 
clericalism” is one of those generalizations that are both vague and 
meaningless. One wonders whether they hold a brief for Romanism. 
What they do not appreciate is the Puritan tradition received from the 
Pilgrims, which has permeated the life of the nation and given it idealism, 
independence, initiative, and integrity. They moreover show a spirit of 
cynicism of the sort so sharply and justly criticised in The Glass of 
Fashion by A Gentleman With a Duster. The success of prohibition irri- 
tates them because forsooth it is an attack on their liberties. Expert in 
negative criticism, they travel in a vicious circle and finally reach the 
place from which they started with three discoveries: “First, that in 
almost every branch of American life there is a sharp dichotomy between 
preaching and practice; we let not our right hand know what our left hand 
doeth. Second, that whatever else American civilization is, it is not Anglo- 
Saxon. Third, that the most moving and pathetic fact in the social life of 
America to-day is emotional and esthetic starvation, of which the 
mania for petty regulation, the driving, regimentating, and drilling, the 
secret society and its grotesque regalia, the firm grasp on the unessentials 
of material organization of our pleasures and gaieties are all eloquent 
stigmata” (p. vi). 

This pompous diatribe reminds us of the foolhardy theologue in the 
senior year of the seminary, who devoted an entire sermon to enlighten his 
village congregation that there were two Isaiahs, and imagined he had 
scored a great victory for enlightenment. How refreshing to turn from these 
jeremiads to the impressions of the Italian Piccoli: “The traveler from the 
old countries experiences here a sense of great spaces and of practically 
unbounded possibilities, which reflects itself in an unparalleled gaiety and 
openness of heart, and freedom of social intercourse. . . . These individual 
attitudes find their collective expression in the idea of, and readiness for, 
service, which is universal in this country. There is no material interest 
or spiritual prejudice that will not yield to an appeal for service; and 
whenever the object of service is clearly defined, action follows the im- 
pulse, intolerant of any delay” (p. 522). Still more refreshing is it to turn 
to Viscount Bryce’s notable contributions, including his last volume on 
The Study of American History, although one of these essayists has the 
temerity to refer to “the disingenuousness of the man,” implying that 
Bryce is an unreliable historian, while his own “stuff” is the unadulterated 
truth. 

To be sure, our faults are many, but we protest against being judged by 
sins of omission without any reference to the duties of commission. What 
about the spirit of 1776 which won liberty, of 1812 which secured the freedom 
of the seas, of 1861 which fought for union and emancipation, of 1898 which 
espoused the cause of an oppressed neighbor, of 1917 which welded the 
nation and called forth extraordinary exhibitions of initiative and valor? 
In the preface to the second edition of his Outspoken Essays, Dean Inge 
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wrote, “The only class that has learned nothing is the group of young 
intellectuals, chiefly in London and the universities.” The same criticism 
applies to this coterie of Americans. We have no use for the pseudo- 
aristocracy of those who would ape the vices of foreign lands now writhing 
from the pains of their excesses, and who yet suppose that they could 
breathe the free atmosphere of American democracy. 

These serious defects should, however, not blind us to much in these 
essays that merits acceptance. Of exceptional value are the chapters on 
“The City,” “The Law,” “Science,” “The Literary Life,” “Music,” “Poetry,” 
“Art,” “The Small Town,” “The Alien,” “Racial Minorities.” The chapter 
on “Nerves” helps us to understand the types of religious fanaticism that 
thrive on our soil. The most serious peril that threatens us is industrial- 
ism, but this is not peculiar to the United States, for the cloud rests heavy 
on other lands as well, and in comparison our condition is more hopeful. 
The situation is courageously faced by some of the writers. “With the 
beginning of the second decade of this century there is some evidence of an 
attempt to make a genuine culture out of industrialism—instead of at- 
tempting to escape from industrialism into a culture which, though doubt- 
less genuine enough, has the misfortune to be dead. The schoolhouses in 
Gary, Indiana, have some of the better qualities of a Gary steel plant. That 
symptom is all to the good. It points perhaps to a time when the Gary 
steel plant may have some of the educational virtues of a Gary school” 
(p. 12). 

Thus the morbid note in evidence in some pages is corrected by the 
more sober utterances of balanced judgment in other pages. As in nature, 
the antidote often grows by the side of the poisonous plant, so this volume 
contains the bane and the blessing, the blind spot and the luminous center. 
The judicious reader will know how to distinguish between the two, and to 
jearn even from those with whom he radically disagrees. Whatever the 
outlook, we are far from descending the slopes into perdition. There is 
much room for improvement, and this volume indicates some of the 
directions in which it might be sought and advanced in the interest of a 
more adequate Americanism, which is not reactionary, conservative, or 
radical, but liberal in its hospitality to new ideas, to be examined first on 
their merits before being accepted. 





BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By his daughter, Lanpy GwenpoLen 
Ceci. Vol. I, 1830-1868; Vol. II, 1868-1890. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. Price, $12. 

Letters to Isabel. By Lorp SHaw of Dumfermline. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. Price, $5. 

The Prime Minister. Life and Times of David Lloyd George. By Harotp 
Srenver. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $4. 
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While I Remember. By StepHen McKenna. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price, $3.50. 


My Brother Theodore Roosevelt. By Corinne Roosrevett Rosinson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3. 


Roosevelt the Happy Warrior. By Brapitey Gitman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. Price, $3.50. 


Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. By Hermann Haceporn. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. Price, $5. 

Quentin Roosevelt. Edited by Kermir Roosevett. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 


David Hummell Greer, Eighth Bishop of New York. By CHartes Lewis 
Statrery. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Price, $4. 


Henry Scott Holland. Memoir and Letters. Edited by Srernen Pacer. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, $5. 


Josephine Butler. By L. Hay-Cooper. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $2. 

Schwartz of Tanjore. By Jesse Pace. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Ir is a liberal education to be in the company of great souls and to 
learn something of their dominating motives and their noteworthy achieve- 
ments. Such persons are not often given to talking about themselves, 
except to intimate friends. Even the expert interviewer seldom gets 
behind the veil. Much of this restraint is removed in a biography. Its 
character is as varied as the types and temperaments of individuals. The 
test of its value is the ability to portray a life so that we understand both 
the subject and his contemporary associations. The reading of biography 
is furthermore an inspiration in giving us large views of life and suggest- 
ing the lessons of failure or of success. George Eliot once said it is the 
only thing worth reading. The increased popularity of biography is a sign 
of human interest and the insatiable thirst for facts about people. In the 
last few years there has been an unusual output of such writings. Men- 
tion can be made of only a few, and owing to the limitations of space, the 
notices must be brief. Preachers cannot do a better service for their com- 
munities than to have such volumes brought to the attention of the public 
library. 

Since the life of Gladstone by Morley, no biography has appeared of 
greater importance than the life of the Marquis of Salisbury, with possibly 
the one exception of the Life of John Marshall, by Albert J. Beveridge, in 
four volumes. It can truly be said of the Marquis of Salisbury that he 
served his country with such marked distinction because all his talents 
were consecrated to its highest welfare. Like his great contemporary, 
Gladstone, he was superior to the vanities of wealth and honors, heartily 
averse to the petty ways of self-advertisement, preferring principle to 
opportunism even when his own interests were at stake. During his long 
career he maintained the dignity and poise of a statesman of unblemished 
character and upheld the honor of his nation as a high-souled patriot 
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and a noble Christian. The chapter on “Religion” explains the secret of his 
serenity and is a complete answer to the captious cynicism of those who 
aver that Christianity has dried up at its fountain and is living merely 
by the momentum of the past. The roots of his deep content of soul were 
found in that “personal surrender in love and trust to the living Christ, 
which lay at the heart of his religion.” The four chapters on “The Eastern 
Question” throw light on present complications. Both volumes, written 
with full knowledge by his accomplished daughter, are an important con- 
tribution to the study of international life. 

Letters to Isabel constitute an autobiography par ercellence. The 
remarkable events in which Lord Shaw played a prominent part are 
recited with modesty. “No pain and no struggle in a good cause can 
ever be entirely lost.” “Turn every trouble into an adventure.” No 
wonder that one who lived in the spirit of these sentiments was an ideal- 
ist and optimist throughout his varied course, which began in struggle 
with straitened circumstances and was continued in fidelity to the best, 
until he finally reached the high position of Lord Advocate for Scotland. 
He truly earned all he received. The Christian manhood of this eminent 
leader appears in all sorts of unexpected connections. The letter entitled 
“Worse than an Infidel” is an impressive confession of faith. “Going to 
church—why, that was but part of the natural homage which one paid 
to that supreme need which every sensible soul feels for moral replenish- 
ment, unless he be a butterfly, or a miser, or a clod.” Would that such a 
conviction were more prevalent. There are many appreciative estimates 
of eminent contemporaries. The references to the late Campbell Banner- 
man are excellent. This former prime minister is quoted as declaring that 
the problem of statesmanship is, “How to make those love us who now 
hate us.” What a reflection on the high purposefulness of Lord Shaw, 
who held that there are two classes which do not get what they want— 
the sore heads and the stout hearts. 

No one is more before the world than David Lloyd George. No 
public man has been more severely criticized and more sincerely 
eulogized. “Is Lloyd George a seer, a prophet, a deliverer, a super-states- 
man, or a mountebank, a gymnast, a trickster?” asks General Sherrill 
in his recent volume, Prime Ministers and Presidents, and he replies, 
“He has been called all of these and better or worse, but no one has yet 
been able to discern the naked truth about him.” He nevertheless is 
one of the most irrepressible of world leaders. A knowledge of the life 
of this “Invincible” can be had from the pages of Harold Spender, who 
writes with the enthusiasm of a friend. In some respects this volume is 
a campaign document, but it also helps us to understand this remarkable 
man, whose strength has always been manifested in times of crisis and 
danger, and whose persuasiveness in oratory is one of his most effective 
instruments. 

Most autobiographies are written when their authors have reached 
years of mature and mellow judgment. McKenna is only thirty-three, 
and he already has to his credit nine novels, some of them exceptionally 
brilliant. The best portions of these memoirs are on the progress in 
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literature and art and the independent characterizations of modern social 
life. Being a liberal his references to the present political situation in 
Great Britain are bitter and lacking in balanced judgment. A young man 
is hardly expected to write in a pessimistic vein and to indulge in 
negations, as McKenna does, but in spite of these flaws the volume is 
well worth reading. 

The vitality and versatility of Theodore Roosevelt were enormous 
and his interests were unusually broad. Those who have read his Letters 
to His Children, will be glad to take up this volume by Mrs. Robinson, 
who writes of her brother with warmth of affection and gives a vividly 
intimate picture of his home life. Those who would know the American 
home at its best will find it in these pages, which tell of a loyal son, a 
loving brother, a faithful husband, a devoted father, a high-souled 
patriot. 

This sketch by the sister should be supplemented by the life of a 
classmate who writes of Roosevelt’s years at Harvard and of his public 
life and the war he resolutely waged against political corruption on 
behalf of a higher Americanism. This life by a friend of forty years’ 
standing is full of incidents which help us accurately to measure The 
Happy Warrior, who was a man through and through and one of the 
finest products of American democracy. 

It was in the attempt to overcome the handicap of ill health that 
Roosevelt became the advocate of the strenuous life. During the years 
1883-1887 he was a rancher Jn the Bad Lands of the Dakotas. He lived 
among the cowboys and associated with characters of a sort common in 
the pioneer days out West. Here he received the inspiration that made 
him the leader of the Rough Riders in Cuba. As a picture of a phase of 
American life, this book by Hagedorn, based on original sources and 
containing the testimony of men and women in that strenuous region, 
is a contribution toward understanding certain traits and tendencies in 
American life. 

The youngest son of one of the most valiant soldiers of civic righteous- 
ness distinguished himself at the Front. Quentin Roosevelt was not 
twenty-one when he fell on July 14, 1918, in an air battle. This life with 
letters and testimonials, edited by his brother Kermit, is a rich tribute to 
essential Americanism. So long as we can call forth the energy and 
patriotism of our best youth, of the caliber of Lieutenant Roosevelt, in 
dedication to holy causes, we need not despair of the future of our 
Republic. 

The life of a Christian minister offers divers opportunities of service 
as preacher, pastor, administrator. Few can excel in all three activities. 
David H. Greer was an exception. His biographer has touched on the out- 
standing features of an exceptionally successful pastorate and episcopate, 
the latter in one of the most cosmopolitan dioceses in the world, where 
he proved himself a competent leader and guide of souls and movements 
for the extension of God’s Kingdom. 

Henry Scott Holland was an electric personality and one of the ablest 
preachers of the Anglican Church. As Canon of Saint Paul’s, London, 
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for twenty-six years, he exercised a far-reaching influence from its his- 
toric pulpit. He was the passionate prophet of a new social order. His 
conception of Christian democracy was expressed in the following sen- 
tences: “We are what our brothers are. We and they stand and fall 
together. If they are contemptible, so are we. If we are struggling 
after higher things, so are they. If we see visions, so do they. One 
fate; one flesh and blood; one story; one strife; one glory—this is the 
underlying secret of humanity.” Even when his hearers at times could 
not follow his subtle arguments and appropriate the wealth of his ideas, 
they were impressed and won by his intense appeals. The life of this 
large-hearted Christian leader should be read by all preachers. 

That thrilling poem Saint Paul, by F. W. H. Myers, was dedicated 
to “J. E. B.” In the earlier editions were added the words (in Greek) 
“To whom I owe my very soul.” The person so honored was Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, well called the Saint Catherine of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is well, in these days of moral laxity and sex irresponsibility, 
to have a life of this militant apostle of social purity, who was also a 
pioneer of the higher education of women and of women’s rights. 

Ziegenbalg, Schultze, Schwartz—these were the three missionaries 
to South India in the eighteenth century. Schwartz was the most dis- 
tinguished. At Tranquebar, Trichnopoly and Tanjore, he served as mis- 
sionary, military chaplain and statesman and councilor respectively. 
But all the time he was the devoted ambassador of Christ, and laid 
foundations on which other have builded. When Hyder Ali, the Napoleon 
of India, was asked to receive a British embassy, he said: “Let them 
send me the Christian: he will not deceive me.” The man referred to 
was Schwartz. Such was the impression of his character. If there are 
more like him the evangelization of the world will not tarry. His Life, 
with generous extracts from his journals and letters, will appeal to all 
interested in missions. 

Oscar L. JosEerx. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Biblical History of the Hebrews to the Christian Era. By 
F. J. Foaxes-Jacxson, D.D. (Doran, $3). This is one of the fullest and 
most satisfying histories of the progressive revelation of God recorded 
in the Old Testament. The author has a sense of spiritual values and 
a due respect for scholarship, and he writes in a refreshing style. This 
fourth edition contains two additional chapters on the little-known 
period between the two Testaments. There are also maps and notes. 
A masterly history, it easily takes a leading place among the best on the 
subject. 


The Carpenter and His Kingdom, By Atexanver Irvine (Scribners, 
$1.50). An exposition of the teaching of Jesus on the great issues of 
life, written in a way that challenges the Christian conscience, pointing 
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out how far we have departed from the mind and &pirit of the Master. 
The polemical spirit and occasional misinterpretations should, however, 
not prevent a hearty appreciation of this searching volume, which in 
some parts recalls Seeley’s Ecce Homo. The chapters on “The Master’s 
Magna Charta,” “The Kingdom of God,” “The Kingdom in Action” are 
particularly fine. 


The Modern Reader's Bible for Schools. The Old Testament (p. 
ix+536. Price, $2.50). The New Testament (p. v+437. Price, $2.25). By Ricnu- 
snp G. Mouton, M.A., Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company). Dr Moulton has 
rendered a great service in advancing the literary study of the Bible. 
One of his best known volumes is The Modern Reader's Bible, contain- 
ing the full text, so arranged that we can distinguish between history, 
epic, drama, lyric, and other literary types. The two volumes now before 
us give the more important portions of the Scriptures, while the rest 
is condensed in rapid paraphrase, so that nothing is really omitted. The 
editor has in mind the needs of young people and those who desire the 
guidance of discrimination in studying the Bible. Brief introductions 
and notes furnish necessary help. 


The Children’s Bible. Selections from the Old and New Testaments 
translated and arranged by Henry A. SHeRMAN and CHARLES Foster 
Kent (Scribners, $3.50). Two of the translators of The Shorter Bible 
place us under an additional indebtedness in this new translation, pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the child. The language is exquisitely simple, 
the selections are excellently appropriate, the thirty full page illustrations 
are eminently artistic, the type and setting leave nothing to be desired. 


Peking. A Social Survey. By Stoney D. Gamete, M.A., assisted 
by Joun Stewart Burcess, M.A. Foreword by G. Sherwood Eddy and 
Robert A. Woods (Doran, $5). The manysided interests of the missionary 
appeal to the individual and to society are vividly brought out in this 
pioneer volume, which endeavors to understand the problems involved 
and to offer adequate solutions. The array of facts and their deep signifi- 
eance, touching every conceivable phase of life in an Oriental city, the 
opulent opportunities for social service and the Christian transformation 
of conditions, the new spirit inspiring the younger missionaries, and, 
above all, the thrilling optimism of outlook give to this volume of 538 
pages a value that grows on one as the chapters are repeatedly consulted. 
No book unveils the soul of China so faithfully as this thoroughly com- 
petent investigation. The numerous maps, diagrams, and illustrations 
add to the immense importance of this indispensable contribution to 
missionary study. 


In the Hands of the Arabs. By Zevtton BucHAaNaN (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, $4). An extraordinary story of heroism and suffering endured by 
the writer during the tragic days of August, 1920, when the British 
garrison in the town of Shahraban, sixty miles from Bagdad, was attacked 
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by fierce Arab tribes. Her husband and other Englishmen were done to 
death, and she was kept in grievous captivity for a month until finally 
rescued. The sordid character of the Arabs and the wretched conditions 
of life in the harem give yet another revelation of the evils of Islam. 


The Study of American History. By Viscount Bryce (Macmillan, 
$1.50). This rapid review of the antecedents and aspirations of our 
nation is far more reliable than the noisy animadversions of certain 
“highbrows.” It will do much to strengthen the spirit of good will and 
to cement Anglo-American friendship, so indispensable to the peace of 
the world. 


Preaching in London. By Joseru Fort Newton (Doran, $1.50). As 
minister of the City Temple, London, Dr. Newton had rare opportunities 
to study conditions in Great Britain during the war and since the 
armistice. These extracts from his diary, written currente calamo, 
contain outspoken criticisms and commendations of deep interest to 
all who would work for the better day of international understanding and 
cooperation. 


With Earth and Sky. By Wituiam A. Quayie (The Abingdon Press, 
$1.25). These celebrations of the wonders of God in Nature are written 
in a spirit of infectious jubilancy, and they rejoice the heart at a time 
when so much that is drab and sullen threatens to poison the soul. The 
poet, whether in verse or prose, is still the best interpreter of life, and 
Bishop Quayle is one of God's rare gifts. 


A Handful of Stars. Texts that have moved great minds. By F. W. 
Borenam (The Abingdon Press, $1.75). The glorious gospel is the only 
message for a sinning and suffering world. No one knows this better 
than Boreham, whose books sell by the thousand. This companion 
volume to A Bunch of Everlastings continues the graphic recital of lives 
inspired by great texts which shone upon their pathway and directed 
their course through difficulty and disillusion to the realities of redemp- 
tion in Christ. The preacher who would set himself to expound these 
luminous sentences, as suggested in these chapters, will never want for 
a congregation of grateful listeners. 


Select Epistles of Saint Cyprian, Treating of the Episcopate (The 
Macmillan Company). It is strange indeed that Saint Cyprian, bishop 
of that most democratic of primitive churches, Alexandria, elected by 
a Congregational Church-meeting, should have been the first great advo- 
eate of the primacy of Peter and the apostolical succession. Yet he does 
not recognize the Bishops of Rome as superior to himself in that succes- 
sion. This is a readable version of a very clumsy writer, and valuable 
for reference in these days when the theme of faith and order arises to 
embarrass the movement toward church unity.” 
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The Universality of Christ. By Witt1am Tempe (George H. Doran, 
$1.25). Bishop Temple of Manchester makes a strong plea for Christianity 
before the bar of reason. Firmly believing in the emotional side of re- 
ligion he nevertheless sets that aside for the time being, to consider the 
doctrinal side of the core of Christianity. He sees the advantages of the 
comparative method of studying religion, but distinguishes reverence for 
other men’s beliefs from a superficial tolerance which is really indifference. 
He finds that the two goals of truth and love are realized in Christ, the 
complete revelation, and in Christianity, the most workable and therefore 
the universal religion. The argument is ably sustained. It should be 
read by all who feel they need clear thinking on the full gospel of Christ. 


The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By Joun Moriey (Macmillan, 
$6). This new and cheaper edition of one of the greatest biographies will 
introduce many readers to one of the noblest statesmen of the world. 
When policies of diplomats and arguments of politicians make confusion 
worse confounded, it is well to turn to the career of one whom Lord 
Rosebery in his Miscellanies, recently published, characterized as having 
the three signal qualities of courage, industry, and faith. His religious 
faith was the essence, the savor, the motive power of his life. We can 
learn from this biography how Christianity might be made to dominate 
national life and international intercourse. When the history of the 
nineteenth century is adequately written, a large place will be assigned 
to Gladstone, who was above all things “a great Christian man.” 


Four Years in the Underbrush. Adventures as a Working Woman in 
New York (Scribner’s Sons, $2.50). This is an amazing revelation of 
scandalous conditions, not in Central Africa but in the richest city of 
the world. Those who are interested in solving the social evils which 
menace the large cities of our land and who would understand why the 
church has largely failed, should read this vivid recital of experiences 
among the unskilled working women in New York City, engaged in the 
innumerable callings where they eke out a dreary pittance and are exposed 
to the fiercest temptations. It is written by a well-known novelist who 
actually lived the life she here describes. 


Enduring Investments. By Rocer W. Basson (Macmillan). This is 
an interesting study on the social obligations of wealth and is full of 
convincing arguments which can be effectively used in the campaigns for 
educational, philanthropic, and religious endowments. 
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A READING COURSE 


A Faith That Enquires. By Sir Henry Jones. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $2. 


Tuese Gifford Lectures, by one of the most stimulating thinkers, 
were written in the midst of constant pain. For several years Sir Henry 
Jones suffered from the fatal disease of cancer, but in spite of the intense 
suffering, he continued his work and showed an undaunted and triumphant 
faith. He succeeded Edward Caird as professor of moral philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, and for thirty years this inspiring teacher 
wielded a powerful influence over his students. He was to them very much 
what Bowne was to his own students, and at many points there was a 
similarity between these two famous teachers. 

One of his well-known books is Browning as a Philosophical and Reli- 
gious Teacher, without doubt the most illuminating interpretation of the 
poet. Another book is Idealism as a Practical Creed, a strong plea 
for ethical and religious idealism as the true basis of life. The Working 
Faith of a Social Reformer and The Principles of Citizenship are 
incisive discussions which go to the heart of some of our baftling problems 
without evasiveness or compromise. 

We think of Professor Jones as a prophet of that spiritual idealism 
which accords to both religion and morality their full rights. He con- 
ceived of philosophy as: “An attitude of mind rather than a doctrine. 
It is the experience of the world becoming reflective, and endeavoring 
to comprehend itself. Hence a final philosophic theory is not to be 
attained, and a fixed system is not to be sought. Experience changes 
and grows; and a completed doctrine of an evolving process, a static 
theory of a dynamic reality, must prove false. We can at best but 
eatch its trend and try to discern its greater laws” (Jdealism, p. 7). 
The germ of his thinking is contained in this quotation. In all his 
writings there is a warmth of feeling which was the expression of a deep 
religious experience. He once declared to one of his students: “There 
is no hypothesis to set right this broken world like the hypothesis of a 
God like Jesus.” He was not a profane laudator temporis acti, but he 
constantly maintained that the formulated creeds do not adequately 
express the present religious and moral experience of men. He never 
tired of insisting that life is not static, but a process from less to more. 
“Life is always renewing itself and affirming itself in fresh ways as 
its circumstances alter.” Religion, on the other hand, is “the pursuit 
of the Supreme Good, the Best, the Perfect, and to that alone we give 
the name ‘God.’” It is “not only practical in its essence, it is practice, 
it is experience, it is life.” Religion furthermore must have what is 
temporal for its content, for the purpose of “re-interpreting, re-directing, 
transmuting the practical life of man.” 

The significance of these Gifford Lectures is in their urgent plea 
for the rights of inquiry, the place of doubt, the privilege of free discus- 
sion, and the need to make clear in professing to know religious facts. 
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whether we are dealing with intelligible realities or the fictitious products 
of our imagination. This same issue was raised not long ago in a volume 
by David Graham on Religion and Intellect, noticed in the Merunopist 
Review for May, 1920. The religious currents of modern life have more 
recently been portrayed by “A Gentleman with a Duster,” in his third 
volume, Painted Windows, telling of the dangers to which we are exposed 
when reason is neglected. A new definition of faith, he remarks, is the 
only clue to the secret of Jesus, whose great word was “faith in the 
absolute supremacy of spirit.” A question of the Master that has been 
ringing in my ears for months, to which no reference has been made in 
recent discussions, is, “Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right?” (Luke 12. 57.) Have you ever heard or preached a sermon on 
this text? It asserts the rights of reason in religion far more forcibly 
than any of his other sayings. 

As Protestants we should cultivate the spirit of research in questions 
of religious faith, assured that such a course will enrich our faith beyond 
our fondest expectations. Unless religion appeals to the intelligence, it 
cannot hold the attention and secure the allegiance of thoughtful and 
earnest souls. The historic creeds and confessions are “declarations 
of dogma, not directions for life.” Judged from our standpoint they are 
lacking in perspective but instead of being ruthlessly discarded they 
should be considered on their merits, in the light of the complete revela- 
tion of Christ unfolded in the New Testament and exemplified in vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy by the history of the church. We cannot affirm 
that we “believe in the Holy Ghost,” as in the Apostles’ Creed, and de- 
preciate or discountenance reflection. Let us distinguish between “free 
thinking” and “fettered thinking,” always remembering that, “the ‘in- 
finite’ which is unintelligible is no true infinite, but a thoroughly con- 
fused notion” (p. 18). 

One of the weaknesses of mysticism is that it has often worshiped 
not the Infinite, but the Indefinite. Its testimony to spiritual realities 
has thus been ineffective. We need the True, the Good, the Beautiful, 
and they are all comprised in the Christian revelation of the God of 
Love, which does justice to the demand of the intelligence for Truth, 
of the soul for the Good, and of the emotions for the Beautiful. There 
need be no quarrel between science and religion, the intellect and the 
heart, where the highest synthesis is acknowledged. The greatest enemy 
of religion is not skepticism nor agnosticism, but indifference. Read 
the first two lectures for a full setting forth of the case. 

Nothing short of the wholeness of life can satisfy us. The two main 
witnesses to this are religion and philosophy. A common distinction 
between religious and secular is too onesided. It leads to a compartment 
theory of life, which virtually holds to a static God rather than to the 
dynamic God, who is transcendent and immanent, and by communion 
with whom religion blossoms toward perfection and penetrates and in- 
forms the whole of life. This important truth is discussed in the third 
and fourth lectures, and it is repeatedly stressed elsewhere in these 


pages. 
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A hypothesis is not a guess but a conjecture. However true, it is 
only a theory, to be tested by the searching light of the intellect. There 
are no “ready-made” truths. If religious faith is called a hypothesis, it 
is only meant to summon us to verify our faith, for only by its fruits 
can it be known. “A thing that does nothing is nothing,” and the reality 
of our religion is evidenced by the behavior it inspires. Read the ex 
cellent discussion of the proof of religious experience and note what is 
said of the need to reflectively reconstruct it (p. 72ff.). The church then 
should not be satisfied merely to expound the deliverances of ancient 
authorities, but should consider the validity of spiritual convictions and 
conduct on their merits. How does this bear on the teaching function of 
the pulpit? The religious revival for which we long will come when 
the chaos of current religious opinion is honestly faced, so as to re- 
habilitate Christian thought and redirect Christian activity. “The less 
reflective a community is the more conservative and repetitive it is’ 
(p. 220). The sixth lecture on “Scientific Hypothesis and Religious 
Faith” deals with this subject. 

The misleading separation of sacred from secular is responsible for 
much of the antagonism between religion and morality. Reconciliation 
between the two can be effected as their domain is widened and deepened, 
to include the whole of life, in accordance with an idealism which believes 
that all history is sacred, that man is not an isolated being, but related 
and indebted to his social world, and that he exercises freedom in 
pursuing ends which he may never achieve, while the process advances 
him steadily toward the goal of Absolute Perfection. Note how justi- 
fication by faith is related to moral endeavor (p. 119ff.). The importance 
of this topic has justified three lectures. Truly, the duty of hard think- 
ing cannot be evaded by plunging into action. The longer we postpone 
the effort to undeistand life and purify the spirit, the more difficult will 
it be to carry out the true function of religion, to moralize life in accord 
with the standard of spiritual excellence in Christ Jesus (p. 162). 
Read the reply to the question whether the world is becoming better 
(p. 164). Note the reasons for the optimism of idealism (p. 166ff.). The 
sane remarks on divine interventions throw light on the problems of 
pain and suffering (p. 170ff.). “God is man’s refuge from himself. He 
is strength as against his own weakness; purity as against his own 
sinfulness; the fullness of plenty as against his own poverty; and, in 
a word, perfection as against his own imperfection” (p. 177). There 
is no place for contingencies in a world of moral freedom, which is 
essentially rational and therefore spiritual. See further the seventeenth 
lecture on this subject. Mention can only be made of the lectures on 
“The World of the Individualist,” “The World of the Idealist,” “The 
Standard of Value,” “The Perfect as a Spiritual Process.” Here is solid 
nutriment. What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? “That 
the power and love of God are unlimited remains after every test the 
most reasonable and probable hypothesis” (p. 196). 

The third part of the volume argues that the Absolute of Philosophy 
is the God of Religion, the omnipotent God of Love revealed by Chris- 
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tianity, in whom all spiritual and natural perfections meet. “But the 
Perfect Being whose attributes satisfy the intelligence has had com- 
paratively little place in our religious creeds; and the philosopher on 
his part, in contemplating religion, has made little count of love, or 
of any other sentiment or emotion. One reason for this fact is the mis- 
use made of love by religious apologists,” etc. (p. 252). Where we 
think of the God of Religion and the Absolute as one, the validity of 
religious faith is fully justified. We are better able to take up a positive 
attitude in a spirit of certainty, and say: “I know him whom I have 
believed, and I am persuaded that he is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 

It is refreshing to read that the only absolute values are spiritual. 
The insistent advocacy of spiritual claims preserves the independence 
of the individual, even when his will is most completely identified with 
the divine will. It would be better to say that one’s individuality is 
thereby transfigured and entranced, and it seeks further expression in 
the fulfillment of social responsibilities. There is thus demonstrated the 
truth that the life of all is involved in the life of each, and the welfare 
of each in the well-being of all (p. 181). Underlying this is the convic- 
tion that love is the most significant function in religion, since it unites 
wills and is not a form of sentimental self-indulgence, but.a spirit of 
service. Here again Professor Jones appeals to his favorite Browning, 
who as a poet of love in all its sublime forms stands alone. The fact of 
immortality is thus inevitable, based as it is on faith in the omnipotence 
and limitless love of God, and on the fact of the culminative character 
of the life process, in the course of which we become more deeply con- 
scious of God as inspiring and empowering and guiding presence, im- 
parting to us the assurance that since God is with us, nothing can be 
finally against us. 


Sipe READING 


The Truths We Live By. By Jay Witt1am Hupson (Appleton, $3). 
This volume treats of the three immemorial verities of life—God, im- 
mortality, and freedom—and relates them to our age of tantalizing para- 
doxes, convinced that we shall be delivered out of our chaotic state by 
a rational faith. The first part on “Moral Conflict and Skepticism” 
demonstrates the ultimate triumph of righteousness, for the universe is 
at bottom a moral order. The bearing of religion on democracy is also 
searchingly examined. The whole discussion is an independent confirma- 
tion of some of the conclusions of Professor Jones. 

Painted Windows. By A GENTLEMAN WitrH aA Duster (Putnams, 
$2.50). In spite of certain journalistic exaggerations, these studies in 
religious personality ably characterize the strength and weakness of 
twelve representative leaders of the Church of England, who reflect the 
limitations, shortcomings, and achievements of institutional Christianity. 
To say that these features have appeared in other periods of church 
history, in similar or other forms, is only to focus more definitely the 
problems of the present day, to face them with a larger perspective, and 
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to attempt their solution in accord with the mind of the Master. Dis- 
agree as you may with this writer, you must nevertheless reckon with 
his verdicts. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to 
preachers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the Mern- 
opist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. Josepu. 





JoserH O. CHASSELL, Ph.D., is the able assistant of Professor George 
A. Coe in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. Pau 
Hutcuinson, who rendered distinguished service to the Centenary cause 
at Shanghai, China, is at present with the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the church. 

It was W. H. Surpman, a retired minister of the Des Moines Con- 
ference, that several years ago made the appeal to the General Conference 
on the constitutionality of the doctrinal test of membership. Wuit11am 
FAIRFIELD WARREN, D.D., LL.D., president emeritus of Boston University, 
contributes a striking illustration on the same subject. 

The Rev. Georce S. LackLanp is pastor of the Grace Community 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Denver, Colorado, and RicnHarp Demine 
Ho.urnctTon, D.D., is doing similar downtown work in Matthewson Street 
Church, Providence, R. I. 

MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER, a “mistress of the manse,” is wife of the 
Rev. J. LANE MiLier, of Johnstown, Pa. Lucren Criark, D.D., a retired 
member of the Baltimore Conference, was formerly assistant to Dr. 
Buckley on The Christian Advocate. R. C. McBripe, D.D., is a retired 
member of the Oklahoma Conference. 

Professor Ep. Kinie, D.D., of the University of Bonn, Germany, a 
noted authority on Semitic literature, is one of the greatest living masters 
in Old Testament study. His valuable and interesting article in our de- 
partment of Biblical Research has been translated for us from the 
German by Professor A. C. Knupson, of the Boston University School of 
Theology. 

The Rev. ArtHur W. Hewirt, Dr. Jonn R. Van Pett, and the Rev. 
Oscar L. Josern, who continue their able work in the Metuopist Review, 
need no introduction to its readers. 








